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ABSTRACT 

This project identified the competencies required by 
the vocational education teacher/aduiinistrator to adequately provide 
occupational preparation to handicapped and disadvantaged students 
referred to collectively as "the non-successful student" within the 
mainstream of a vocational education program. Research methodology 
involved a literature review and a questionnaire survey of special 
education and vocational education teachers^ administrators, and 
support personnel in New Hampshire. Of the 172 survey respondents, 
76% indicated that they were not adequately prepared to teach the 
non-successf ul student. In addition^ there were no specific programs 
in the state to develop the desired competencies. Utilizing the 
research findings^ a course outline was developed to provide an 
overview of the special problems encountered in teaching the 
non-successful student. Recommendations are offered for course 
implementation and curriculum expansion. Appended are the literature 
sources cited, survey instrument, checklist of teacher competeTicies, 
participating schools, and bibliography. (RG) 
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ABSTRACT AMD FINAL REFjRT OF 

CJRRICaLUr-l RFSEARCH AND DFSIGN FOR 
A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL SERVICES EDUCATION 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A Keene Sta^e ColJesre Industrial Bduca'.ion Project 
I' .n.iG:; by I'-.e Division of New Hampshire 
btate Department, of Edu'-'ation Concord, New Hampshire 

Robert E. Wenig, Pro.iert Director 
Douglas C. McCarthy, Graduate Research Assistant 

The mairi oh.ie^ ' i ve of ^r.is study was to determine 
v.'ha- competencies are required by the vocational education 
teacher/administrator to adequately provide occupational 
preparation to non-successful students within the mainstream 
of a vocational education program. Once generated, these 
competencies could form the basis for improving vocational 
teacher/administrator preparation so that all students, 
including those who were not succeeding can better be served. 

The main objective of the study was achieved through 
two forms of research study: 
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First, a review of the literature was conducted to 
determine which competencies spacialists and industrial 
education professionals considered necessary for vocational 
teachers teaching non-success f ul students. This included 
visits to certain colleges and universities to talk v/ith 
vocational educators working on similar studies. 

Second, a survey instrument was developed and sent 
to a targeted population to determine the degree of com- 
petency of New Hampshire vocational education teachers/ 
administrators; i.e., their knowledge about the non- 
successful student and the degree to which they were provid- 
ing adequate vocational education to these students. In 
addition, the research was intended to determine what kinds 
of vocational teacher preparation are needed to provide 
teachers and administrators with the required competencies. 

The total population of the second part of study was 
400 special education and vocational teachers and administra- 
tors as well as special support personnel. One hundred 
seventy-two (43 percent) responded to the survey, indicating' 
their degree of knowledge of non-successful students. 
Analysis of the returned data v/as accomplished by use of 
the University of New Hampshire Computer Center which pro- 
vided straight frequency totals and percentages. In addi- 
tion, cross tabulations were performed according to the 
respondents' position and area of expertise. 
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The results of the survey indicated that: ^l) a 
Significant number of vocational teachers and administrators 
are not adequately prepared to deal with the non-successful 
students found in the regular vocational programs. 

(2) Because of the emphasis on mainstreaming handicapped 

and disadvantaged students throughout the vocational programs 
in New Hampshire, there is a need to implement vocational 
education teaciier preparation which will provide teachers- 
in-training and teachers in the field with the competencies 
neces.^ary to better service the non-successful students. 

(3) The specific competencies listed ir. the study should 
be included in vocational teacher preparation if non- 
successf-.l students are to be profitably included in the 
regular vocational education program. 

The conclusion of the study provided a list of 
twenty-five competencies deemed important for vocational 
teachers/administrators to adequately serve the non-successful 
student fo:;nd in the regular classroom situation. In addi- 
tion, a list of specific characteristics of the non- 
successful students was developed to facilitate their 
identification and evaluation. The lirts of character- 
istics and required teacher competencies were used as the 
basis for developing a course/curriculum outline that is 
needed to provide a.n overview of special problems encountered 
by teachers when teaching non-successful students. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Background of the Project 
±.. -Jri^ Gpring of 1974 discussions were begun at the 
administrative levels by Keene State College Industrial 
Education personnel and the New Hampshire State Department 
of Education, Division of Vocational Technical Education. 
The discussions centered on the lack of trained vocational 
teachers to deal competently with disadvantaged and handi- 
capped secondary education students. It was recognized 
that, insofar as these students were concerned, teacher 
training in the state was lacking; that is, teachers needed 
to be trained to be successful with students other than the 
average or above average. 

The mission of the Departments of Home Economics and 
Industrial Education at Keene State ColJege is to provide 
New Hampshire 'With highly qualified vocational education 
teachers. On the basis of this commitment and the recogni- 
tion of inadequate training for the teachers of disadvantaged 
and handicapped vocational students, an investigation was 
undertaken to determine how the college could fulfill its 
service obligation to vocational education in New Hampshire. 

Keene State College plays the dual role of providing 
its own degree program and of serving as a member of the 
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University System of New Hampshire. The University Gyjtora 
is coimnitted to the state wide cooperation of its four- 
member campuses in order to provide increased educational 
opportunities to the people of New Hampshire. To achieve 
this aim, the University System of New Hampshire instituted 
the Masters of Occupational Education (M.O.E.) degree 
program in January of 1974. The degree is administered 
through the University of New Hampshire Graduate School. 
Early in the discussions, it was decided that the M.O.E. 
program could be an ideal vehicle in which to deliver the 
kind of training needed by vocational teachers. 

In June of 1974 Dr. William Hulle, Coordinator of 
Vocational Education at Keene State, Dr. Robert E. Wenig, 
Chairman of the Industrial Education Department at Keene 
State, and Mr. John Bean, Consultant for Special Services, 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education, New Hampshire 
State Department of Education, met to discuss possible 
answers to two questions. 

1. Is the present vocational education teacher 
preparation program in New Hampshire adequate 
to meet the needs of handicapped and disad- 
vantaged students? 

2. If not, what additional preparation would be 
necessary? 

Messrs. Bean, Hulle, and Wenig wrote and had funded a 
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State of New Hampshire research proposal to answer 'these 
two questions. 

In September of 1974 an Advisory Committee of 
persons in New Hampshire who had interest and expertise in 
the areas of vocational education and special education met 
to provide guidance and direction to the development efforts, 
The objective of these efforts was to identify the teacher 
and administrative competencies needed to effectively serve 
the handicapped and disadvantaged students normally found 
in the vocational programs. 

Included in the membership of the Advisory Committee 



were : 
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Mrs. Beverly Arel ' Dr. Richard L. Barker, Director 

Manchester Association for Professional Development 

Rehabilitating Children n.H. State Dept. of Education 

Manchester, N.H. 03103 105 Loudon Road 

Concord, N.H. 03301 

Mr. John Bean, Jr., Consultant 

Special Services Mr. Bertram V. Mills 

Div. of Voc-Tech Education Dean of Instruction 

105 Loudon Road n.H. Voc-Tech College 

Concord, N.H. 03301 Claremont, N.H. 03743 

Mr. Guelfo Bertolini, Director Dr. Henry Patey, Headmaster 
Vocational Education Hampshire Country School 

Keene High School Rindge, N.H. 03461 

Keene, N.H. 03431 

Dr. Nicholas L. Paul, Professor 
Dr. Joan Davis, Chairperson Occupational Education 
Dept. of Social S^'lences University of New Hampshire 

Keene State College Durham, N.H. 03824 

Keene, N.H. 03431 

Dr. James Spangenberg, Chairperson 
Dr. Arthur Ellum, Consultant Home Economics Department 
Special Education Section Keene State College 

Div. of Voc. Rehabilitation Keene, N.H. 03431 
105 Loudon Road 
Concord, N.H. 03301 
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Mr. Claude Gulbranson 
Crotched Mountain Center 
Greenfield,- N.H. 03047 



Mr. Hartmut Teuber 
N.H. Voc-Tech College 
Claremont, N.H. 03743 



Mr. Clifford Hillier, Professor 
Dept. of Business Education 
Plymouth state College 
Plymouth, N.H. 03264 



Mrs. Marge ^ valker. Professor 
N.H. Voc-Tt;v. L College 
Claremont, N.K. 03743 



Dr. William Hulie, Coordinator 
Occupational Education 
Industrial Education Dept. 
Keene State College 
Keene^ N.H. 03431 



Dr. Clyde i.iepherd. Professor 
Special Education Department 
Department of Education 
Keene State College 
Keene, N.H. 03431 



Mrs. Judith Langille, Teacher 
Con-Val Regional High School 
Peterborough, N.H. 03458 



The strategies and recommendations which followed 



1- Develop a list of competencies- needed by 
vocational education teachers to teach the 
non-successful student. 

2. Develop a course overview of the problems ^ ' 
involved in teaching the non-successful student 
The proposed course could be offered through 
the M.O.E. program. 

3. Develop a description of curriculum content 
based on the needed competencies. 

4. Perform a needs-assessment of the vocational 
teachers, administrators, and support personnel 
u-orking within the tv/enty designated vocational 
centers in New Hampshire. 

5. Review the literature describing competencies 
vocational teachers need in order to teach the 
non-succGssf ul student. 

5. Research existing teacher-preparation programs 
offering special preparation to vocational 
education teachers in training. 

^ Employ a graduate assistant with er^pertise in 
special education of the handicapped to carry 
out the above recommendations and activities. 



these initial meetings were to: 
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In September of 1974 Mr. Douglas G . McCarthy , 
special education teacher at The Learning Center for Deaf 
Children, Framingham, Massachusetts, was hired to carry out 
the required research and present recommendations for 
curriculum development. Mr. McCarthy is a special education 
teacher who has worked with educable mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, as well as with 
the culturally and socioeconomically disadvantaged students. 
Most recently, Mr. McCarthy has been employed as a teacher 
of the deaf. 

Statement of the Problem 
The expansion of vocational education programs for 
students with special needs was mandated by the rational 
Education Act of 1963 and its 1968 amendments. Oi.- of the 
objectives of the 1968 amendments was to provide meaningful 
vocational education to those handicapped persons who were 
not able to succeed in the regular vocational education 
program. 

The 1968 federal legislation specifically identified 
and classified the areas of handicaps and the disadvantaged 
to be served. In accordance v;ith the classification, the 
1968 amendments required that not less than ten percent of 
the basic state grants be set aside for the physically, 
mentally, and emotionally handicapped and at least fifteen 
percent must be allotted for the academically and socio- 
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economically disadvantaged. 

In recent years there have also been increased 
attempts to meet the special needs of handicapped and dis- 
advantaged students within the regular public school programs, 
The essential underlying philosophy here is that each 
student be allowed the opportunity to participate— according 
to his ability — in the regular education program. This 
development in special education services has been termed 
"mainstream education" of students with special needs. In 
the mainstream concept, the students and teachers are pro- 
vided with the necessary backup and supportive remedial 
services needed to compete successfully in the regular 
program. 

Furthermore, recent New Hampshire legislation has 
required more expansion of vocational programs with in- 
creased services for the handicapped and/or disadvantaged 
Student. Special education teachers are attempting to 
place an increasing number of these same non-succeeding, 
handicapped and disadvantaged students into regular voca- 
tional programs. As a result, the handicapped and disad- 
vantaged students will have increased opportunities of 
achieving occupational success. 

However, even with the expansion of vocational 
education there is an inadequate supply of vocational 
teachers serving handicapped and disadvantaged students/ 
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At present, New Hampshire has no program specifically 
designed to train secondary vocational teachers or administra- 
tors to serve the handicapped and disadvantaged student found 
in the regular vocational classroom situation. In addition, 
the vocational tenchev is not sufficiently knowledgeable 
about the special needs of die iiandicapped or disadvantaged 
student. By tiie same token, the special education teacher 
also lacks expertise in teaching required vocational skills.^ 

P rob 1cm S t a t erne n t 
The major prc^hlom this study resolved was what 
teacher and administrator competencies are needed to better 
serve the handicapped and disadvantaged students (referred 
to collectively as "the non-successful student") within the 
secondary vocational education programs of New Hampshire. 

Objectives 
The objectives of this study were to: 
1. Perform research for the purpose of 

a. Determining the current status of occupa- 
tional teacher education programs to 
instruct non-successful students. 

b. Identifying and describing types and 
behavioral characteristics of non-successful 
students . 

c. Determining teacher competencies required 
by New Hampshire vocational education 
teachers/administrators to teach non- 
successful students in the mainstream of 
vocational education programs. 
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2. Prepare a curriculum outline at the master's 
degree level to specialize in the teaching and/ 
or administrating of vocational education for 
these students . 

3. Prepare a course outline for an overview of the 
special prolvlems in teaching non-successful 
students . 

Significance of the Study 
Federal legislation has mandated that local educa- 
tion officials provide meaningful vocational education to 
all students including handicapped and disadvantaged.^ The 
Mew Hampshire Advisory Council for Vocational-Technical 

Education in 1973 and 1974 recommended to reinforce this 
7 

effort. In New Hampshire, the stated goal of the Special 
Education Section of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
of the State Department of Education is, "that placement of 
special education students in a regular public school class 
is preferable to placement in any other type of program of 
education and training contingent upon an ongoing process 
of evaluation." Also, the standards outlined by the New 
Hampshire Special Education Section state that "the school 
district has the responsibility for the development and 
administration of a special course of study, including 
prevocational training and guidance, leading to the develop- 
ment of the competencies required for productive 
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citizenship." This emphasis on mainstreaming of handicapped 
and disadvantaged students to achieve productive citizenship 
makes it clear that there is a rapidly growing need for 
additional competencies by administrators and vocational 
teachers . 

These additional competencies must first be identic- 
fied, then organized to be included in the required training 
of vocational teachers. When implemented, such instruction 
would meet the long range need of supplying New Hampshire and 
surrounding areas with qualified teachers and administrators 
to deal successfully with special, needs student-. Hop-fully, 
these efforts will result in the provision of meaningful 
vocational education training for those students who are 
not now successfully participating in vocational programs 
in regular classroom situations. 

Basic Assumptions 
The study was conducted under the following assump- 



tions : 



1- There will be an increased demand for vocational 
programs to provide occupational preparation to 
handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

2. There is a lack of vocational teachers and 
administrators with adequate training to teach 
and administer programs for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students . 

3. These vocational teachers and administrators, 
when provided with adequate training, will be 
able to serve a greater number of handicapped 
and disadvantaged students. 
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4. There are college and university teacher-training 
programs that can be used as a model for pre- 
paring vocational teachers and administrators 

to serve the non-successful (handicapped and 
disadvantaged) student. 

5. There is adequate information available to 
achieve the objectives of the study. 

6. There is a commitment by educators on all levels 
to provide better occupational programs for the 
handicapped and disadvantaged. 

Limitations of the Study 
The study was concerned with those students who, for 
whatever reasons, are not succeeding in the regular voca- 
tional education program. These students not meeting success 
are defined as : 

1. Students who do not exhibit an identifiable 
handicap which inhibits their success. 

2. Students who do possess an identified handicap 
which requires special services to attain 
success. 

3. Students who presently are, or in the future 
could- be, found in the regular vocational 
program. These might include those students 
with identified handicaps not requiring a 
special self-contained program. 

Therefore, the term "non-successful student" will be 
used throughout this report to refer to those students not 
meeting success in the regular vocational program. The 
non-successful student may or may not be identified or 
diagnosed as handicapped or disadvantaged. 

It was the intent of this study to develop and 
present in final form, a competency-based curriculum outline 
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for th- pi-er--^ra{-.i.on of Ueacherr./.Klmi ni ? f-.rators at the 
jnas'cor's dcqreo i^uel fo b.-.irr-r ?-.orve tlie hnnrlirnppod anrl 
.-1 . .v.-',M- alfto "c; ( ' ; ; j "Tod ;:he <■^o^^olop 
i'v-nf. o! a conrr^e outline f^-r; an ovorvicv; of f-.Iio rr'-blcvs 
<Nu'...a;,i....-reu in teaching ^h.; non~n...ceer;s f u] .-^Cn.lent re.jflrd- 
.ie.s.'5 of what i-.h,: o.lMc:.n.i.on.-,L orqani -national .situation may be 

•li-- v-'K-. n.-.i:, howevov-, vnthin tliv scope ol^ tills stud-' 
l.o rocu;: r.„ :-h,-. n-.-ds and o rqaai y.n 1. i on r.r ,:,■,,.,,,„-]..,,-.. occn;-.a- 
tional i.r<v;rani:-.. t!.o <-| i rwvu.^r. Ion oh nr oo;:.'.n rv program 
.rodiricat ion nn.l .sneci,,;! :;..-r..'. involved jn tho mainstream 
education nf f)..nr!ir;appr,-! ..lul disadvajitagod r.fnd(^nf', v/ouM 
neceysitat.e l-'urthcr study o>Mually as broad in sconn as tiris 
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Dofinition of Terms 

?.^'ilP?..'^!?Il£>:z]?iL?J^d_ Kdu 

Competency-bar-ed education is an approach which make-., 
public m advance learning objectives in mearanrahie t-r-n^-- 
It IS a criterion referenced approach which holds the learner 
accountable to aehievr stated objectives with specif iod 
standards known both to the learner and the teacher. 

Conipeteney-based teaclner education is basod oi-, com- 
petency objectives insofar as the knowledge, behaviors, and 
skills can bo .Tdontified. The criteria for nerformanco arc 
derived from these ob jectives . -^-0 

Disadyan ta ged 

Disadvantagod refers to those studenl-.s who havo 
academic, cultural, socio^-conomic , and/or other handicaps 
that prevent them from stxrceoding in regular vocational' 
education programs. As a result, they reguire— for whatovor 
reason--specially designed educational services. Such a 
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handicap may be the result of neglect, delinquency, poverty, 
and/or cultural or linguistic isolation from the ^^mSunity! 

Handicappe d 

Handicapped student refers to individuals who are 

v?"u^nv 1^ l^^""^ °^ hearing, deaf, speech-impaired, 

vioually handicapped, seriously emotionally handicapped, 
crippled or having other health impairments which could 
For H^P...^ success in regular vocational education programs, 
tiL.r.i ^^f"''^^ to be successful requires special educa- 
tional assistance or a modified vocational education 
program. ^-^ The guidelines for implementing the 1968 Amend- 
ments to the vocational Education Act include in the Si- 
handicann -fatally retarded, (2) orthopedicaJlJ 

handicapped, 3) visually impaired, (4) hearing impaired, 
and (5) learning disabled. 

• llg.i£.^Jig_^^a ndicap p c_d : 

A. ii^d_of_HecTring: 

Persons with a hearing loss severe enough to 
seriously interfere without amplification or 
communication training in the development of 
receptive/expressive language skills. 
With amplification and communication training 
such persons can hear and understand speech 
but with difficulty. 

B . Deaf : 

Persons with a hearing loss severe enough to 
seriously interfere, even with amplification 
and communication training, in the develop- 
ment of receptive or expressive language 
skills. With amplification of sound provided 
with a hearing aid, the individual is unable 
to hear and recognize all speech sounds. 

^ • Lea rning Disabi l i ty : 

Persons who exhibit a disorder in one or more 
basic psychological processes involved in under- 
standing or using spoken or written language. 
Among others these processes mav be manifested 
m one or more of the following": listening, 
thinking, talking, reading, writing;^ spelling, 
or computing. 
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!^§Ilt^ly Jiindicap£ed : 

Mentally handicappid means persons whose rate of 
intellectual development is siqnificanSy less 
acado^ ' ^^^^^ potential fir 

less tian'Sar^^"""'.'^ estimated to be markedly 
ratP ^ expected of persons with a normal 

late of intellectual development. 

^"^ • ?^^-'^Ji5'^bleJ|1en ta_ll^_RG tarded • 

dofiy.'^"''^^"'''?" ^^'^^ °f intellectual 

developmenr which is approximately 45 to 
75 percent of normal. They can be expected 

acacl^micSly^^^^^^'^ ^'^^ ^^^^^ ^-^^^^^ ^--^ 

glthopedica]J^ajidicap£ed (Crippled) : 

These individuals have"a limited ability in se] f- 

mobiUty, sitting in the cl^jssrooms, and/or usiL 

Zllull ' r-^r'^"""' learning 'i.ecause of ' 

muscular, skeleton, or neuromuscular impairment. 

yA.?ji-^ll)i. Hjm d.Lca pped : 

^ • '-l?£.Li±liy_§igh ted : 

Persons who retain limited but useful vision 

lm^a^r^'^'"?.^" education, but whose visual 
impairment after needed treatment and/or 

?n''Son?\?-^^-^^ progress to such 

an e-xtent that special educational provisions 
are necessary. •^^■^uiii, 

B. Blind: 

Persons whose visual disability is so severe 
(legally blind), that the vision loss 
indicates they can and should function in 
-.heir total educational program chiefly 
through the Braille system, audio-aids^ and 
special equipment necessary for them to 
pursue their education effectively without 
the use of residual vision. 



Home_ E^co riom i c s 



concernina th^ r'^f."^"^ related occupations are studies 
famuJ ielfare ^J^^''^'^^ ^^^^^ ^^l^ted to human and 

dnv^tLr 5 ; ^''''''^ °^ ^^''"^y include human growth and 
development relations, home management, consumer sciences 
foods and nutrition, clothing, and the near environment! ' 
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Industrial Arts 



Industrial Arts education is a study of indnq^rw 
Its products, its workers and its problems ?L obiec-"^' 

r'r^'^I'.LKf^irica t i on 

The mainstream education concept advocatoq nl^n-nn 

^°.!2zSjjcces_sf^_ j?jt u^ t 

^n^- "°"-successful student refers to thoso 

y-9P±t i on aj. j:d u cat i o n 

specific''jo^"^^ri"'-Mn'"',f""''°" provides students with 
Vo£atio nal Pro gram 

tMssto^*!\L%^^^e^r„j^r\%^^°jroiL°"L^r:r?Hr"^^" 

-ent in thi indusSlaJfti^i^.^Ll ^oATir^rt''' ''"P'"^- 

Methods of Investigation 
The initial steps taken to fulfill the objectives of 
this State of New Hampshire grant involved efforts to solicit 
a broad base of information input from interested persons 
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throughout the state. For this purpose, meetings were 
held with the State of New Hampshire Director of Profes- 
sional Development, Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education; personnel of the innovative post-secondary 
r--c.:j:.\~,;r. lI.o fi^aring impaired conducted ah the Vocational- 

Tochnjcal College at Claremont; and special education 
personnel at Keene State College. Various local vocational 
directors in the state were also Involved. 

Following the meetings with interested people in 
Now Hampshire,, five genera.] procedures were established. 
They v;ere : 

l°r ^---tahlish the need for additional preparation 
of Now Hampshire vocational teachers/admin j stra- 
tors to deal successfully with the non-successful 
s t uden t . 

2. To research other colleges and universities in 
the country to determine how they prepare 
vocational teachers/administrators for working 
with non-successful students. 

3. To identify, select, and validate the needed 
teacher and administrator competencies. 

4. To develop a competency-based curriculum outline 
to prepare vocational teachers and administrators 
to better serve handicapped and disadvantaged 
students. ^ 

5. To identify and describe the characteristics of 
the handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

Many of the activities carried out were overlapping. 

While there was a natural progression of efforts, some 

activities did occur simultaneously. 
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The first step in the research phase of the study 
was an extensive review of the literature as well as docu- 
ments available through the ERIC retrieval system. ' 

Perponal ititerviev;s were conduct;ef.l with s tatco-lc^'c- ; 
^:^wa. ...ae-U. oj odurratinn personnel from Nev/ Hampr^hiro, 
Vorraont, and Massachusetts. On-site visits were conducted 
with Dr. Russell Kruppa at Trenton State CclJoge, New Jersr-.-, 
and Dr. Thomas Tsuji, Glas.sboro State College, New Jc.rs<--. 
Visitations aJso included innovative secondary programs 
offerinrj vocational education Lo handicapped and disadvantaged 
students. The interviews and on-site visits wore an effort 
to; • 

1. neterinlne state policies and procedures olanned 
/or pi-ovxd.ing vocational education fo non- 
succf'ssful studeni,::;. 

2. Determine what specific college and universities 
programs are offering vocational teacher- 
preparation in this area. 

3. Identify the secondary schools which provide 
vocational education to handicapped and dis- 
advantaged students in order to identify 
competencies needed by vocational teachers. 

After learning how other states were meeting this 
need, the next step was to perform a' heeds assessment of 
vocational teachers, administrators, and support personnel 
in New Hampshire. emphasis was then placed on wliat voca- 
tional teachers, administrators, and special education 
teachers in New Hampshire thought was important and necessary 
in preparing vocational teachers for their expanded role. 
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Information was qathered by means of a questionnaire survey 
(see Appendix A) of vocational administrators/teachers and 
special education teachers throughout the designated twenty 
vocational centers in New Hampshire. The objectives of the 
survey were: 

1. To determine the present status of vocational 
teacher knowledge concerning non-successful 
students . 

2. To determine the need for special preparation 
for vocational teachers/administrators in 
New Hampshire. 

3. To determine what teachers themselves feel is 
important to know in preparing to teach non- 
successful students. 

The results of responses to such a questionnaire 
wore analyzed to determine the general degree of knowledge 
of New flampshire vocational teachers/administrators con- 
cerning handicapped and disadvantaged students. The analysis 
also determined the areas of competency needed by teachers. 
This information was correlated with other competency-based 
teacher preparation programs. Based on the compiled list of 
required competencies, a curriculum outline for preparing 
vocational teachers and administrators in this area was 
presented. This final report also includes a list of student 
characteristics describing a recommended course outline for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students v/hich will be helpful 
to vocational educators in preparing teachers to serve these 
individuals. Figure 1 illustrates the activities performed 
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to fulfill the stated objectives of the study. 

Summary 

Until recently, the preparation of secondary voca- 
tional teachers/administrators trained to adequately serve 
the handicapped and disadvantaged students was very limited. 
At present, no vocational teacher preparation program in 
New Hampshire specifically offers a researched and fully 
developed program or course to prepare prospective teachers/ 
administrators to teach Handicapped and disadvantaged students, 

The purpose of this study was to identify those com- 
petencies needed by teachers and administrators to provide 
vocational education to students not presently meeting suc- 
cess. The objective was also to use these competencies as a 
basis for developing a vocational teacher preparation program 
in New Hampshire. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The problem of this study was to determine which 
teacher and administrator competencies are needed for better 
serving the handicapped and disadvantaged students within the 
regular secondary vocational education programs of New 
Hamsphire. The impetus for this action came from the 1963 
Federal Vocational Education Act which mandated that voca- 
tional education will better serve the handicapped and dis- 
advantaged persons who previously were not receiving training 
for employment. In 1968, an amendment to this act added new 
dimensions for serving the' disadvantaged and handicapped. 

The State Plan of New Hampshire for Vocational 
Technical Education commits the state to the concept that 
vocational education be made available to all secondary 
students. 1 Along with this went a concern for developing 
programs for students not succeeding in the regular voca- 
tional education offerings. An integral part of the probK 
is simply stated: Who is properly trained to teach and 
administer vocational education to non-successful (dis- 
advantaged and handicapped) students? 

Before this question can be answered, another 
question must be asked: What teacher/administrator 

16 
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competencies are needed to effectively serve non-successful 
students. in regular vocational programs? Armed with a 
verified set of teacher/administrator competencies, one can 
make informed decisions relative to who is adequately trained 
and what program should be developed to prepare professional 
staff to effectively serve these students. The tasks of 
identifying these competencies starts with the initiation of 
a comprehensive review of pertinent literature. 

Ancillary to determining necessary competencies is 
a description of the psychological and/or behavioral 
characteristics of disadvantaged and handicapped students. 
The objective of this chapter, therefore, is to examine the 
following questions in an attempt to (1) provide data for 
generating a list of vocational teacher and administrator 
competencies and (2) identify student characteristics for 
use in developing a teacher preparation program which will 
better serve handicapped and disadvantaged students. These 
questions are: 

1. Primarily, who should be prepared with the 
special competencies needed to provide voca- 
tional education to the non-successful student? 

2. What competencies are needed by the vocational 
or special education teacher and administrator? 

3. With what characteristics of the non-successful 
student, both psychological and behavioral, must 
teachers and administrators be concerned? 
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Who should be Prepared with Special Competencies? 

Is it realistic to expect the same person to have 
the necessary competencies for both a successful vocational 
and special education teaching experience? Should qualified 
v-.c.xoiiai teachers develop special additional competencies 
in identifying and teaching students with handicaps? Should 
the special education teacher develop additional competencies 
in vocational skills? Another alternative is whether or not 
professional staff should develop a wide range of special 
competencies aimed at providing the vocational program to 
non-successful students. 

Noting the trend toward placing special needs 
students in the regular classroom, Jones, in About Face In 
g2g-£j:jj:._Education, suggests that all teachers be given more 
training in special education to gain better understanding 
of these students. 2 Freels, in Tea ching Industrial Arts to 
Ed ucable Menta JJ^Handicapged , also recommends that under- 
graduate training in special education be required for 
industrial arts teachers. ^ Brennan, in The Slow Learner in 
Inlujtrial_JVrts suggests that industrial education teachers 
prepare for the inclusion of slow learners in their 
laboratories.'' in 1972 , Brolin and Thomas reported that 
special education teachers felt they needed preparation in 
vocational skills to successfully conduct their program. 
They felt special preparation was needed because the 
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occupational experience and instructional needs of mentally 
retarded secondary students are of necessity being provided 
by the special education teacher. ^ However, Bartsch main- 
tained that this occupational preparation provided to handi- 
capped students was inadequate, probably due to lack of 
training. Kruppa encountered the same lack of adequate 
programs to prepare and upgrade vocational teachers to wcr.k 
with special needs students.^ 

Another concern of special education teachers sur- 
veyed by Brolin was that the competencies needed to offor 
this occupational experience and instruction should not h ■ 
obtained from persons other than the traditional teacher .,r 
the educable mentally retarded. « Groves stated that "no.c.t 
vocational teachers have little, if any, special traini.na 
which qualify them in working with other than average 
students.^ Therefore, as recent as 1972, the task had to bo 
performed by the special education teacher. 1° However, 
Bartsch maintained that the industrial education taught by 
special education teachers is not sufficient to meet the dual 
purpose of vocational education; that is, employability and, 
no less important, self-fulfillment and independence . 
The answer to the basic question of who will meet the needs 
of the handicapped and disadvantaged student rests in the 
cooperative efforts of vocational and special education. 

Alternative solutions to this problem have been 
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attempted through different approaches in teacher prepara- ' 
tion programs. Four approaches to teacher preparation are: 

1- P^ezgeiXA^e undergraduate teacher pr-^p.r-.^j 

EI02£am. Dr. J. Russell K^ pa ot Trenton Sta te 

SilS^'^Zu '^^'^^^y i= attempting to 

remedy the long-range problem of providing a 
source of vocational teachers with expertise for 
success with all types of students. He is pro- 
posing a four-year degree program offering dual- 
certification m Industrial Arts and Special 
Education. An extensive research of teacher 
^ht^n'^^^^?'' programs was conducted to determine 
the competencies needed by vocational education 
Sanh^f" ^'^^^^'^^"It was a Model for Preparing 
T^?hers^f^ustrial_^^ 
gd^landicapped^l^^ 

and ^T^^"^ "'Qdel^-^^ ses were evaluated 

and modified to provide the necessary competencies 
to prospective Industrial Arts teachers. Follow- 
ing Trenton state's college senate approval fo? 

?r^vn ^"^^.^"""^i^"^"" modification, the program 
IS expected to be offered in the fall of 1975.12 

^' ^^-^^r^\~^H^^^^^^^=^^^^^ Dr. Thomas 

CnllL r^""- ^'^^"l^y U^ban of cTi^boro State 
College, Glassboro, New Jersey, have been 

^n^J?? ? ^° "'^^^ problems currently facing 

vocational teachers encountering the non- 
inafw^^h^ students. Through a series of meet- 
^SlntTf.Vd' T ^^^t^i^t personnel, needs were 
ifs fi^i.H ^"n ^<^^^^trict-wide advisory committee 
wa^ fr^^n , " in-service program of workshops 
was organized to meet the pressing needs con- 
veyed by teachers and staff. From these ongoing 
workshops was developed the formal course work 
of special preparation presently offered at 
Glassboro State College. 

3. Pro^essj^al_jpeveJ^me^ by H ull and 

The objectives of- such a program -are 
a broad-based training concept wherein the 
various strata of personnel apt to come in con- 
tact with the handicapped or disadvantaged 
student are identified. Workshops and courses 
o. study are designed to sensitize the whole 
spectrum of professionals functioning within the 
secondary school to the needs and character- 
istics of the disadvantaged and handicapped 
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students. Such a program may offer under- 
graduate and graduate level courses on in-depth 
training m the competency areas essential for 
instructing handicapped and disadvantaged 
students. courses may also assist personnel in 

s^udr>ni^^n'"^P°^^"''^ services to non-successful 
students or assist teachers in teaching the non- 
successful student within the regular vocational 
program, or m special vocational programs. 14 

4. Pre::.service_graduate teacher/administrator 

E^PJLJ.a:tion_g^ continuing educa- 

tion for an advanced degree, courses are offered 
vvithin a graduate program providing vocational 
teachers with knowledge and competency to deal 
with the non-successful student. 

What Teacher/Administrator Competencies 
are Necessary? 

Whichever vocational teacher preparation program is 
developed, an offering must be based on a common set of 
competencies. "Identification of such competencies has been 
carried out through a variety of sources and has been 
developed for specialization areas, such as the culturally 
disadvantaged, the educable mentally retarded, and the 
emotionally disturbed. •'•^ 

The Experimental and Demonstration Projects of the 
mid-1960 -s focused on developing ways to teach the dis- 
advantaged . The impact of the projects was less than 
optimal. They faced problems which still may be present. 
Among the barriers faced were: (1) lack of cooperation with 
the local school agencies; (2) lack of knowledge, values, and 
motives of the target population; and (3) lack of special- 
purpose education and training methods. Just as the project 
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personnel were discovering that the curricula, tools, 
methods, and attitudes were lacking, studies in the field 
corroborated their feelings of a need to upgrade services 
to the handicapped."*"^ 

For vocational teachers to successfully teach 
special education students, Kemp proposed the following 
competencies : 

1. Subject matter competence. 

2. Interest in working with these students. 

^* ?o\^n^J°/^i"^°^^^ learners and respond 

to aii students. 

4. Ability to seek out new techniques for com- 
municating with students. 

5. Skill in presenting goals to students and 
helping them to meet their neecJs. 

^* fSv^nf^^'l'^ training to work with the dis- 
advantaged. 

7. Ability to work with school personnel. 

of'stuLnts^''" instruction to the understanding 

9. Skill in helping students build better self- 
concepts . J- o 

In 1973, after an extensive survey to classify and 
categorize various teacher competencies, Kruppa listed eleven 
competency areas for the prospective teacher of the excep- 
tional child. The prospective teacher will: 

1. Understand the types of natures of exceptionali- 
ties among children and youth and their 
educational relevance. 
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2. Possess competency in individual and group 
classroom management procedures appropriate to 
exceptional children. -l 

3. Demonstrate use of diagnostic procedures to 
Identify the learning difficulties of the 
exceptional child. 

4. iiave the ability to develop and implement pre- 
scriptive programs based on diagnostic findings, 

5. Possess knowledge of techniques utilized in 
behavioral control. 

6. Possess social skills and attitudes to work 
effectively with other school personnel in 
coordinat d programs for exceptional children 



7. 



10. 



Have the ability to interpret the educational 
program to parents, teachers, administrators, 
and community groups. 

and%^n^}^°^^°''^''"^^^^^ ^° Observe institutions 
hS,lfH^^^i^^^2°"^^^"^d ^ith the education, 
chnSen!" "^^^^^^ °f types of exceptional 

Have supervised laboratory experiences with 

tJJf nJnd^'S^''^'^^^^" "^^^"^ °f determining 

^?on^r i niaturity for work with excep- 

Clonal children. ^ 

Be encouraged to affiliate with appropriate 
professional groups and create an awareness of 
the referral agencies available for aid to 
exceptional children. 

11. Develop competence in planning and conducting 
wide varieties of learning experiences for 
individuals and groups. 19 

From Mackie's list of competencies, four major areas 
apply to the secondary teacher. Although they refer 
specifically to mentally retarded students, they can be 
0-oneralized to other specialized areas. They are : 
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1. Understanding the characteristics of the 
mentally retarded child and his place in 
society. . 

^' ^ functional curriculum based on 

re?a?ded!^°" ^"'^ social needs of the mentally 

3 ■'n-lerstanding and applying appropriate procedures 

charfc?or'\^"^""f ^e^'"^ °' ^he known learning 
Characteristics of the mentally retarded: " 

^' instr^'JnMA ^?^^l°Pi"g' using appropriate 

instructional materia ls and equipm ent in 
teaching mentally retarded children. '^O 

In an atbempt to fill the gap in the research to 
determine the needs of secondary educable mentally retarded 
students and the teacher competencies necessary to meet those 
needs, Brolin and Thomas presented a list of 31 competencies. 
This list was used to survey special education teachers to 
determine the degree of their importance. They are ranked 
below: 



Very Important Competencies 
Work adjustment 
Job seeking 
Personal care 

Socially acceptable behavior 
Job tryouts 
Vocational evaluation 

Impo rtant Competencies 

Reinforcement for self-confidence 

Vocational guidance 

Responsible to self, others 

Communication skills 

Home management 

Academic instruction 

Community agencies 

Report to agencies 

Interaction with normals 

Professional assistance for responsibilities 
Develop manual abilities 
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Leisure time 
Home mechanics 
Civic responsibilities 
Mobility training 
Curriculum models 
Specific job training 

Social, emotional, intellectual functioning 

Utilizing community resources 

Helping parents 

Independent thinking 

Kvaluation of academic abilities 

Moderately Important Competencies 
Aesthetic values 

The same competencies are listed according to degree of 

importance according to curriculum areas. They are: 

Occupa tional Information and Preparation 
Vocational evaluation 
Work adjustment 
Developing manual abilities 
Specific job training. 
Vocational guidance 
Job seeking 
Community agencies 
Job tryouts 
Job placement 

Report to agencies 

Post-school activities 

Activities of Daily Living 
Home management 
Home mechanics 
Personal care 

Utilizing community resources 
Leisure time 
Mobility training 
Civic responsibilities 
Communication skills 
Responsibilities of self, others 

Psycho-Social 

Socially acceptable behavior 
Reinforcement for self-confidence 
Interaction with normals 
Independent thinking 
Aesthetic values 
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£?pfig p^Jents"'' ^"'-"-^ual functioning 
Professional assistance for responsibilities ' 

Academic 

Evaluation of academic abilities 
Academic instruction 
Curriculum models 21 

According to Groves in AJJationaJ^^urv^^ 

that was conducted in 1966, the desirable characteristics 
Of vocational programs for students with special needs were 
rated as follows: 

o^'ScS^f 'f;?Jf f VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
tUR ^TuDENTS WITFI SPECIAL NEEDS (N=79) 22 



Characteristics of Programs Number of 

. Programs Percent 



Teachers need special personal 
qualifications to work with 
these students 



78 



Teachers have had occupational 
experience related to program 66 

Teacher employed beyond regular 
school term y ^cix 



59 



Teachers have had special 

education or training programs 56 

Teachers devote 100% of time 



44 

Teacher involves resource 

people in instruction 43 

More than one teacher involved 32 

Teachers have assistants" or 

special teachers to assist 22 



99 
84 
75 

71 

56 

54 
41 

28 
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The following illustrates how the participants of 
Groves' survey rated the personal qualifications needed by 
teachers of vocational programs for students with special 
needs. 

TYPES OF PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS BELIEVED 
NEEDED BY TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAfIS 
FOR STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDs23 



Personal Qualifications 
Reported Needed by Teachers 



Patience, common sense, 
sense of humor, and 
understanding 

Understanding of student?; 
Patience 

Knowledge of job skills 

Work experience by teacher 

Common sense and sense 
of humor 

Public relations ability 
No response 



Number of 
Programs 



Total 



24 
20 
17 
9 
5 

2 
1 

_1 
79 



Percent 



30.0 
25.0 
22.0 
11.0 
6.0 

3.0 

1.5 

1.5 
100.0 



The respondents to Groves' survey also maintained 
that teachers of special needs students require somewhat 
different qualities than teachers working with average or 
above .average students. The majority of respondents 
believed that the selection of such teachers should be based 
upon individual personal qualities of the teacher rather than 
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upon academic excellence alone. 

Furthermore, Hull and Halloran stated that, while 

there is no infallible formula for preparing teachers to 
successfully incorporate handicapped students into their 
cla..s^ooms, ^hcro are certain teaching practices which 
would facilitate this goal. They maintain that teachers 
should : 

ofEMR's! t° the learning styles 

2. State performance objectives and carefully 

construct task ladders of enabling objectives. 

^' to^dpSri"^''''"''''^"" "^^^ pre-test assessments 
to determine appropriateness of material to 
be presented. 

4. Present concepts to be learned in a clear 
direct, and uncomplicated manner. 

5. Encourage continuous involvement of special 
students through repeated questioning and 
positive, corrective feedback. 

6. Review concepts presented and provide for 
appropriate practice of all skills learned. ^5 

In developinc the Professional Development Vr-nn..r. 

f2£j{°£ational_^ Handicapped Student- . Hull and 

Halloran compiled a checklist of teacher competencies. 

This checklist is found in Appendix B. The lists of teacher 

competencies acquired from the various sources were 

extensive and often overlapping. However, the competencies 

can be evaluated and classified into four categories dealing 

with (1) knowledge of the learner, (2) program development, 
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(3) instructional methods and materials and (4) resources 
available. A list of twenty-five competencies gleaned from 
the literature which encompass these four categories 
include : 

l^'iyi^^__^QFie t en e s_c o n c e r n i n g : 

1. Tho physical characteristics of handicapped 
students including such handicaps as: educable 
mentally retarded, hearing impaired, visually 
impaired, physically handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed, and disadvantaged. 

2. Special problems concerning handicapped and 
disadvantaged. 

3. Employment possibilities for handicapped 

4. Effective methods of communication with handi- 
capped. 

5. Methods of communication with deaf. 
Approaches to teaching the handicapped. 
Personal, social, academic competencies of the 
handicapped. 

Psychological barriers to the handicapped, 
y. Cultural and sociological influences on the 
handicapped. 

Methods and techniques of counseling the handi- 
capped. 

11. Individualized instruction. 

12. Entry and exit level skills in developing 
career ladders. 

13. Instructional sequencing of occupational skills 
based on job (occupation) task analysis. 

14. Mainstream education for handicapped students. 

15. Factors contributing for low academic achieve- 
nien t . 

16. How to teach non-readers, 
students^"'' techniques of motivating handicapped 

Classroom management procedures for handicapped 
students. '^^ 

Establishing appropriate learning situations 
for the handicapped. 

20. Use of audio-visual aids in teaching the 
handicapped. 

21. Preparing audio-visual media to aid in teaching 
the handicapped. ^ 

22. State regulations, procedures, and funds 
available for the education of the handicapped. 



6 

7, 

8. 



10, 



17 

18. 

19. 
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23. Locating and utilizing research and supple- 
mentary materials for the handicapped. 

24. Special support services and reassurance 
personnel within your district. 

25. Resources available to the teacher. 

With what Characteristics of Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Students should Teachers/ 
Administrators bo Concerned? 

One of the major reasons Glaser and Wickland gave 
for the lack of success in providing vocational education 
to disadvantaged and handicapped persons was insufficient 
knowledge about the population to be served. Therefore, 
Groves delineated several classifications of persons not 
succeeding in vocational programs. However, following 
the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments there was need for 
further research to update our understanding of the 
characteristics and needs of handicapped and disadvantaged 
students . 

Academically Disadvantaged 

This learner appears easy to define on the one hand 
but extremely difficult to program for on the other. One 
reason for not reaching more disadvantaged students, 
according to Kemp, is the problem of identifying those 
students considered disadvantaged as defined by the 1968 

9 p 

Amendments . 

The disadvantaged student's lack of success is not 
due primarily to any mental or physical disability but to 
not readily definable factors like family status, parent 
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neglect, personal problems, racial, and/or minority gronp 
relationships . 

Ressler, in 1971, cites several behavioral 
characteristics of disadvantaged youth which mush be con- 
sidered. They are: 

1- Poor reading ability 

2. Grade retardation 

3- Introversion or withdrawal 

4. Hostility 

5. Proneness to delinquency 

6. Social retardation 

7. Physical deprivation 

S. The primary style of learning being bv physical 
and vxsual means rather than aura] or ^^^^^"^^^ 
listening. ^'^ " ' 

According to Seller, some of the difficulties of 
disadvantaged students in relation to vocational training 
programs are : 

^" hI^^'^u'''"' °JJ^^ educational skills reauirpd 

ny the established skill- training curriculum. 

2. The association of the school- training environ- 
ment with past failure. 

3. The rigidly scheduled courses. 

4. The teachers' attitude and lack of knowledge 
of the multiple needs of the disadvantaged! 

^' t^^ nn'^^"'^';'''.^" ^^^P^ training methods to meet 
toe needs of the disadvantaged. 
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6. The availability of training for highly skilled 

skills. However, the need is to provide 

ad^ini"^ ig^less skilled jobs and then 
aavancing , -^-^ 

In the impact of experimental and development 
Vr::jccl^, C.'ler discovered that the three major problem 
areas in the education of the disadvantaged were: 

■ ?or'p\s1ing1:st:)!''^ ^^^^^^"^ ^^'^'^ 

2. Communication skills. 



3, 



work adjustment skills (attitudes, motivation 
ofsuTcllir^i — ^i^iting factS;= 

I ntellectually H am22^2^£P2d 

The mentally handicapped are classified according 
to multiple criteria; such as measured intelligence, 
adaptive behavior, and physical maturation. Defining and 
Classifying retarded persons according to I.Q. ranges varie 
slightly depending on the author or upon particular state 
legislation. According to I.Q. ranges, the slow learner 

would fall between 80 and 95; the educable mentally 

retarded between 50-70; and the trainable mentally retarded 
between 30 and 50. Buffer, after exploring the various 
classifications of mental retardation based on I.Q., sug- 
gested that the borderline for mental retardation be changed 
to one standard deviation below its mean I.Q. of approxi- 
mately 85. Thus the educable mentally retarded student can 
be considered to be one whose I.Q. is between 50 and 85. 
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This student comprises the majority of mentally retarded 

students enrolled in the public school. 

These students, however, must not be classified only 
on the basis of measured intelligence but also on their 
adaptive behavior and physical maturation. They are also 
described as persons who neither learn information nor 
develop attitudes or psychomotor skills at the same rate as 
normal learners. The following functional characteristics 
are due to decreased adaptive behaviors and motivation. m 
addition to a low I.Q., the mentally handicapped person has: 

1. Low reading ability. 

2. Low math skills. 

3- Slow motor development. 

condi Sons. awareness of environmental 
5. Restrictive psychological sets (habits). 

processing a sequence of visual 

7. Short attention span. 

8. Poor interpersonal skills. 

9. Impaired achievement at the sensory input level. 
Jear^?ng.3f motivation in school and 

Item number ten does not preclude interest and 
motivation. For the retarded student, it is at an earlier, 
less developed level. 
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It has already been stated by Brolin which educa- 
tional areas are of importance to educable mentally 
retarded students. ^5 Also according to Sexton, the 
vocational teacher must know about any handicapping condi- 

--..ovor, according to Hull and Halloran, for any 
program to truly serve the mentally retarded there should be 
a minimum effort placed on acquiring information concerning 
the characteristics of the retarded. Maximum effort must 
be reserved for developing and learning effective teaching 
methods. 3^ These methods should be applied to exceptional 
experiences and instruction very important to the mentally 
retarded such as work adjustment, job seeking, job tryout, 
job placement, and vocational evaluation. 

Brolin stated that industrial arts can be beneficial 
to the retarded student because it can provide him or her 
with an understanding of industry, exploratory experiences 
of diverse activities, and therapeutic exercises which 
should be the program priority. 

Laugh maintained that when an industrial arts 
program is fully developed for the retardate, it directly 
reinforces the education and various other aspects of the 
individual's total program. it is, according to Sharkey 
and Porter, a learning experience in which the basic goals 
of self-realization, human relationships, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility are met.'^^ 
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Physically Handicapped 

The physically handicapped student is one who has a 
permanent physical disability which is the limiting factor 
in the educational process. Such a limitation does not 

■ • ^'-atal functioning capacity. As outlined in 
->c. i.,-... u...,.,sLation, the physically handicapped student 
"'ay be orthopedically handicapped, visually impaired, or 
hearing impaired. He or she may attend public classes in 
a wheclcha.r, on crutches, or some other modified means of 
-obxUty. Tae handicapped person may not be able to see or 
to hear the instructor. The orthopedically, visually, or 
hearing handicapped student can attend regular public school 
programs. So.e will go on to college. Others will go 
directly to a job following high school according to the 
1970 Texas Education Agency Survey. 

However, in order for physically handicapped persons 
to achieve their potential, modification must be made by 
the school, the teachers, and the staff. This modification 
will require: 

1. ^^^^^'P^^^^ machinery and equipment to fit the 
stature of those in wheelchairs or critc^eL 

2. Developing and constructing of aids to assist 
a^hand.capped person in the use of plrtllTlTr 

^^ion\rthn\^''^ "^^^^^^ =hop orienta- 

brfeSLaJ^:gL^laiLn??t^^^' recommended 
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Visually Impaired 

There are several definitions of blindness which 
refer specifically to how well an individual can see with 
the best corrective lenses. Severe visual impairment may 
be termed "blindness," "functional blindness," the ability 
to read newsprint, or "legal blindness." "Legally blind," 
a term used to determine eligibility for public assistance, 
refers to persons who have ten percent or less of normal 
vision, or peripheral vision of 20 percent or less. 
According to Hulsey, such persons see at twenty feet what 
normally sighted persons see at 200 feet, and they are 
unable to read books printed in normal size type.^^^ The 
person having a serious loss of eyesight, or even total 
blindness, must adjust and overcome the frustrations in 
meeting the obstacles in performing daily activities of a 
personal, vocational, social, or recreational nature. 

Bruce listed several considerations for providing 
vocational training programs to the blind. They include: 

1. Greater individual and personal instruction. 

2. Extremely low teacher-student ratio. 

3. Each student should have his or her own set of 
tools to feel while the teacher is instructing. 

4. Laboratory orientation should be lengthened. 

5. Measuring will be difficult, even with braille 
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6. Grading is much more difficult for the teacher. 

^' S^fiT''"'^"'' ''"''^ hammering, sanding, and 

h^^n^^"^ ^""^ cJifficult a challenge to a 

blsnd person as are the finishing processes. 45 

Hearing Impg . , red 

Like visual losses, hearing impairments have a wide 
range from ''hard of hearing" to "profoundly deaf." The 
term "hard of hearing" includes persons whose hearing is 
functional by means of amplification. The "deaf" person 
is one whose auditory deficits are extensive and/or severe 
enough to prevent the reception of oral language at normal 
levels of intensity in spite of medical treatment, surgery 
and/or the use of hearing aids and who are thereby handi- 
:..,-:.ed in the development and/or maintenance of adequate 
language skills. Such persons may be (1) congeni tally 
deaf-born deaf, (2) pre-lingually deaf ened-lost their 
hearing prior to the acquisition of language or (3) deafened 
at some point after acquiring language. Needless to say, 
the problem of deafness is greatly compounded by the time 
of occurrence. The handicap of deafness is not the lack of 
sound, but the lack of language . "^"^ 

It is difficult to view deafness as purely a 
physical handicap depriving a person of sound. Lawrence 
maintains that the problem of all deaf people in acquiring 
language-and particularly those who are prelingually - 
deafened-is manifested for many in maturational retardation .^^^ 
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Much Of life i. co™un.catsd through sound. It is through 
sound, words, and oral co^nications that „e interact and 
adjust to our environment. To begin to understand deaf- 

ness, one cannot overemohac;-; ,o ^-u^ 

eremphasize the magnitude of the problems 

cau3.d deficits in communication in all areas of life 
The acquisition and use of language and the subsequent 
experiential deprivation presents the primary and pervasive 
problem for the deaf person. 

Extensive .surveys ..how that the literature is almost 

void of the discussion of industrial ^r-^<= ■ . 

i-nuuscriai arts curriculum 

Planning for hearing impaired students. 

The percentage of deaf people who attend college is 
very small. Therefore, many deaf people need vocational 
education and/or rehabilitation services. However, in 
Planning vocatronal curriculum for the deaf the following 
considerations must bo made: 

""Inlsublljt-mltSrTefs^^^"^- ^""^^ 

' • achle'vlme^? 't^l^.To' J^trTr' ^ ""^-^ 
years behind expected llvel""^ ^"'^ '° 
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6. 



Deaf students, in addition to deafness, may be 
otherwise disabled, blind, or have addltJoLl 
o?hPr'"^ disabilities, dislexia, aphasia 
other minimal brain disfunction. 

The typical layman belief that deaf persons 
comraunicate by lip-reading is a false noUon. 

/. Tne speech of many deaf persons is not readilv 
understood by people in general. readily 

8. The majority of deaf people "speak" a language 

of s^an^''"'^"'''^'^'^^^ "^^""^1 language 

speinna'" ^°"^^"^tion of "signing," "finger-^ 
spelling, and "manual communication," is ?he 
TeTf adults". °' communication employed by 
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facm?v fn''^^''''"/^^"^ '° ^"^^"^^ ^^^f students' 
tacility m this language is a prerequisite. 



1. 



2. 



Summary 

A review of the literature verifies that vocational 
education must be provided to handicapped and disadvantaged 
students. Research has also established that: 

Handicapped and disadvantaged students have 
special needs requiring modification of the 
regular vocational programs. 

^"^H!!^^'^'''^^'°" °^ teacher preparation programs 
mSst ^^^J '^r^ handicapped and disadvantaged 

must be based on a knowledge of the particular 
characteristics and an understanding of the 
special needs; of the target population. 

Teachers who expect to provide vocational 
education to handicapped and disadvantaged 
students need additional competencies and 
special preparation. 

Special education teachers do not possess 
vocational technical skills to provide, adequate 
vocational education to their students ^^""^^^ 
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yocatic lal teachers generally do not possess 
the special competence to meet the needs of 

•.^^u^^'^PPf'i^ or disadvantaged student placed 
m the vocational classroom. 

f?^''^''\''°"'P^tencies needed by teachers and 
administrators to provide adequate vocational 
education to handicapped and disadvantaged 
btudonts have recently boen identified. 

Attempts have been made to develop teacher 
preparation programs in this special area. 
These have included efforts to prepare- 
(1) vocational teachers with additional com- 
So^aHon^l' •'^^^^i^li-^d teacher with both 

vocational ski Us ana special education com- 
petencies; and (3) the wide spectrum of 
professionals who regularly interact with the 
non-successful student through the course of 
the vocational program. 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
Introduction 

The purpose of the study, as stated in Chapter I, is 
to determine what special competencies are needed by voca- 
tional teachers and/or administrators to provide effective 
vocational education to non-successful (handicapped and dis- 
advantaged) students. Extensive review of the literature 
and of innovative vocational teacher preparation programs 
to determine what special competencies are required by ' 
teachers and administrators is found in Chapter II. 

After a • list c,i ...:omr.a toncles was formulated from 
the research, an. investigation was undertaken to determine 
whether vocation.! tcac; or./a,-..,unistrators in New Hampshire 
possess the special co.npe toncios required to successfully 
serve non-successful s':udc::ts. 

The ohjectivo of this chapter was to design the 
necessary research instrument, as well as the methods and 
procedures to obtain information to answer the following 
ques t.i ons : 

1. What special competencies should vocational 
tcachcrs/adminintrafcors possess for teaching 
the non-siJc;ces;-.ful r;tudent? 

2. What comnotencir.s does the vocational teacher/ 
administrator deem necessary for preparing 

41 
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educatiSn'tn'^T^''" ^"^^^ive vocational 
education to non-successful students? 

3. What is the need in New Hamoshire for snpri.i 
vocational teacher/administratorpreparatfin 
to better serve the students presently not 
succeeding in the regular vocational program? 

Selection of the Sample 
The State of New Hampshire is attempting to provide 
vocational education to all students. To attain this goal. 
New Hampshire was divided into twenty geographical areas 
wherein will be established comprehensive secondary voca- 
tional centers. The advisory conumittee to this project 
proposed that vocational teachers and administrators 
throughout the state's twenty vocational centers and other 
vocational programs be the subjects in this research effort. 

The twenty centers have teachers in vocational 
education, industrial arts, home economics, distributive 
euucation, and special education. It was decided to use, 
along with these teachers and administrators, the centers' 
special service personnel for the total population from 
which information would be solicited. 

Assistance was sought from John Bean (Consultant, 
Special Services, Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education) to provide information 
concerning the location and names of the local vocational 
directors of each of the twenty centers in the state. 
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Development of the Instrument 
Because of the number and geographical dispersement 
Of the vocational area centers, the questionnaire technique 
was used to obtain the information necessary for answering 
en. uu-ee major objective questions of the chapter. The 
procedures employed in developing the information gathering 
instrument is illustrated in Figure 2. 

The instrument (Appendix A) was organized into 
^-wo par.s. ,art I consisted of a list of twenty-five 
competencies. The participants were asked to indicate 
thoxr -Degree of Knowledge" as well as the "Degree of 
importanco" for the attainment of these competencies. 
Part II .solicited information concerning the status of 
vocatxonal education programs for the non-successful student 
and What type of vocational teacher preparation the respon- 
dent felt was needed. 
Vali^ation ^f the Instrumenf 

After the .questionnaire was formulated, based on 

the research of necessary competencies -if 

J' --uiiitjeuencies , it was presented to 

tho Projoct Director for approval. Following his sugges- 
tions, rovrsions were made and evaluation of the instrument 
for clarity, accuracy, and validity was then obtained from 
various professronals in the field (Appendix c) . These 
person., included two local vocational directors and two of 
their staff members (one from special education and one 
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from vocational education.) along with the student teacher 
supervisor from the Industrial Education Department at 
Keene State College. The instrument was also evaluated by 
a special education specialist as well as a State Depart- 
no- - -iu^-ation special services consultant and the State 
P^uressxonal staff development director. Their criticism 
and suggestions are incorporated in the final instrument. 

On the basis of the evaluators' suggestions, the 
next task was to revise and combine some questions which 
appeared repetitious. Also, changes in the format of the 
instrument were made in order to facilitate the responses 
of the participants and later analysis of the data generated 
by these responses. 

Following the necessary revisions suggested by the 
evaluators, the instrument was field tested by the voca- 
tional and special education ..taff members of Keene High 
School, Keene, New Hampshire and Monadnock Regional High 
School, Swanzey, New Hampshire on January 20, I975. 

Final reading for clarity of content and .ormat was 
performed by tho project director. Pinal revision and 
minor format changes were made and a cover letter explaining 
the objectives of the research was written (Appendix D) . 
The instrument v.as then distributed on January 23, 1975. 
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Data Collection 
Beginning in January of 1975, a collaborative 
effort was made with State Department of Education, Division 
of vocational-Technical Education, and local directors of 
vo-nticnal education regarding the distribution and collec- 
tion of the instrument. Copies of the instrument were then 
distributed by Mr. John Bean to the local directors at a 
meeting on January 23, 1975. They were asked to distribute 
the instrument to their vocational teachers and administra- 
tors as well as any special services staff personnel at 
work within their area. They were also asked to collect the 
completed instruments and return them either to Mr. Bean, 
or to Dr. Robert E. Wenig, Chairperson, Industrial Education 
Department, Keeno State College. Two weeks time was allowed 
for the return of the instrument. Regular contact was kept 
with the State Department of Education to monitor the 
progress of the data collection. Following the two weeks, 
a follow-up letter was mailed to the directors, after which 
telephone communications from Mr. Bean's office were used 
to encourage the largest possible return. 

Data Analysis 
Space was provided for personal data (without 
asking that each person be identified by name and school 
location). However, the large majority of respondents 
identified themselves. Therefore, it was also possible to 
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identify and analysis the data according to various 
centers throughout the state. 

The returned data were translated to computer punch 
cards and submitted to the University of New Hampshire 
Co.uputGr center for statistical analysis on April 24, 1975. 
Techniques utilised were straight frequency distributions 
according to the educational position and experience of 
the participants. 

Based on the information obtained from the survey 
instrument, and a survey of the literature, a competency- 
based curriculum content model and course overview outline 
were developed. 

Suminary 

The chapter outlined the methods and procedures of 
developing a questionnaire to collect the needed information 
for meeting the objectives of the study. The questionnaire 
was sent to selected individuals in the designated twenty 
area high school vocational centers and other vocational 
programs in New Hampshire. The instrument was administered 
through the help of the Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education and the twenty Vocational Center Local Directors. 
Results of the questionnaire were analyzed through the help 
of the University of New Hampshire Computer Center to 
obtain frequency counts 'from the selected target population. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

The purpose of this chapter is to present a brief 
analysis and interpretation of the data obtained from the 
survey sent to targeted teachers and administrators through- 
out New Hampshire (Chapter III), 

The objectives of the analysis and interpretation 
of the chapter were to: 

1. Provide a breakdown of administrators and 
teachers who were willing to respond to the 
survey instrument. 

2. Identify the degree of competency each respon- 
dent possessed by ascertaining ^espon 

a. The respondents' formal preparation. 

b. Knowledge concerning non-successful 
students. 

c. Personal rating of degree of competency 
concerning stated specific competencies. 

3. Identify the important competencies for 
vocational teachers/administrators . 

^' Sftr^n^-'?^ "^^^ teachers/administrators 
with special competencies by outlining the 

s^■^^on^^ °^ handicapped and disadvantaged 

students m vocational programs in New Hampshire. 

5. Describe vocational teacher/administrator 

preparation needed for competency in serving 
non-successful students found in regular 
vocational education programs by answering the 
following questions: ^ 

Who should be prepared with the special 
competencies to provide vocational 
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education to non-successful students 
founa in the regular vocational 
programs? 

When should vocational teacher/administra- 
tion preparation in this area be offered? 

What should be included in teacher/ 
acminiatrator preparation to meet the 
needs ot non-successful students in 
tae mainstream of secondary vocational 
Gciucation? 

Analysis of the data was performed by transferring 
the information to computer punched cards through the 
University of New Hamsphire Computer Center. The data 
print-outs gave: 

^' ^crof^^'^'?^^'°" °^ respondents and 

a cross tabulation of their responses by 
position and area of expertise. 

2. The absolute frequency of response as well as 
the relative and adjusted frequency by percent. 

Participants in the Survey 
The instrument was distributed to four hundred 
targeted vocational teachers and administrators and special 
education teachers and administrators as well as special 
support service personnel. The selection of. the partici- 
pants was based on their association with one of the twenty 
designated vocational area centers and other vocational 
program personnel functioning in New Hampshire. One hundred 
seventy-two persons responded to the survey. The returns 
represented a forty-three percent total response which was 
considered adequate to achieve the stated objectives of 
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the study. 

As i.. shown in Table 1, of the 172 respondents, 
""[^ '""'^"^ ^Hxrty-two (80 percent) were teachers, eighteen 
. ,..,ro administrators, eight (5 percent) were 

■Muuiance personnel and six (3 percent) indicated some 
other position. Eight respondents did not indicate their 
ciassxficatxon. of those teachers responding eight 
(7 percent) w.r. special education teachers, seventy-five 

percent) voro vocotional teachers, and thirty-one 
i27 oorcent) tau,ht a subject area. Of the administrators, 
""'^^■^ ^" vocational schools, two wore in special educa- 

tion, and tv;o wcro qnh^r.r-^ -,y-r.-. i • 

>:-'... sunjoct area administrators. Of the 

guidance counselor., two were m special education guidance ' 
and one was in vocational guidance. 

From tho reported data, as is shown in Table 2, 
-ghty-eight of the respondents were in vocational educa- 
tion and twelve wore in special education. 



spondonts' Degree of Competence in 
lodching Non-Successful Students 

In response to the question: "To what degree do 

you feel prepared to offer vocational education to non- 

succossful studonts?" seventy-six percent indicated they 

were not adequately prepared. Twenty-four percent felt 

that thoir preparation was adequate. 
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f-MinPONSE TO QtJESTIONNATRE 
BY POSITION 



Adini nis tr:il;i on 
Gil ! danr:o 



Number 



Poj.'cen.t- 



132 80.5 

18 



11.0 



8 

6 

16'! 
3 

172 



100 . 0 



TABLE 2 

RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
BY AREAS OF EXPERTISE 



Area 



Number Percent 



Voca I; ional f- diica t.i.on 
Specia 1 J';rlucat.i on 



88 

12 



64.2 
8.8 
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The assessment of the degree of competence was 
concerned with the: 

1. Preparation to provide vocational education 
to non-successful students found in the 
regular vocational education program 

Knowledge about non-successful students. 

^' Problems to be faced in meeting the 

needs of non-successful students. 

Respondents' Preparation 

Sixty-six percent of the participants indicated 

they had had no formal course work in the education of the 
non-successful student. Twelve percent indicated having 
had three credit hours. Nine percent indicated six credit 
hours and thirteen percent indicated nine or more credit 
hours , 

Almost one-half the participants (49 percent) also 
indicated not having attended one workshop or conference 
dealing with the non-successful student. Seventeen percent 
had attended one confex nc,. or workshop, eighteen percent 
had attended two, and sixteen percent had attended three 
or more workshops. The breakdown of this data, according 
to position, is found in Table 3 and Table 4. 
Rosppr^nts^no^ 

The survey listed six areas of handicaps which may 
result in students not meeting success in the regular 
vocational education program. These were: i) educable 
mentally retarded, 2) deaf, 3) physically handicapped, 
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TABLE 3 



DATA ON RESPONDENTS' PREPARATION 
THROUGH FORMAL COURSE WORK 



Connie Work None ^69 More 

Credits Credits Credits Total 

. Nine 

Teachers 

Number 90 I4 9 q n 

Percent 69.8 10.9 7.0 3.9 8.5 



Administration 

Number 10 4 



Percent 56.6 22.2 I5.4 12.5 — - 

Guidance 



12.5 



Number 2 2 



2 1 0 



percent 28.6 28.6 28.6 14.3 



0 



TABLE 4 



DATA ON RESPONDENTS' PREPARATION 
THROUGH WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 



None One Two Three Four Total 



Teachers 



Number 69 20 9i 

Percent S3 1 Is 4 o 5 12 130 

^•-^ ^^'^ 16.2 3.8 11.5 



Administration 

Number 3 



Percent 20 13. 3 33.3 26^.7 6^.7 



Guidance 

Number 3 3 



0 11 



0 12.5 12.5 
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4) disadvantaged, 5) blind, 6) emotionally disturbed. m 

all six listed categories fifty-one percent or more of the 

respondents indicated a fair to no degree of knowledge 

concerning the stated handicapped The h^nH-i. 

^cippeu. ine handicapping condi- 

tion Of wi.^ch the respondents (80 percent) were least 
awa.e of was blindness and deafness. The handicapping 
conditions of which the respondents indicated the greatest 
awareness was the disadvantaged. However, fifty-one percent 
indicated a fair or lesser degree of knowledge of the dis- 
advantage. d. The degree of knowledge of the six handicaps 
listed in rank order beginning with the least degree of " 
knowledge, is found in Table 5. 

survey participants were also asked to rate knowl- 
edge Of the six handicap categories according to the degree of 
importance to vocational teachers and administrators, i.e 
which areas of handicap would they rate as .ost important, 
etc. Forty-seven percent rated knowledge concerning the 
emotionally disturbed as very important. Thirty-seven 
percent, the lowest number of responses, indicated knowl- 
edge of the educable mentally retarded as very important. 
The ranking of importance of knowledge of the six handi- 
caps, from most important to least important, is found 



in Table 6 



Table 7 compares the rating of the "der,; -ee of 
importance" with the "degree of knowledge" of the same six 



handj caps. 
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TABLE 5 



RESPONDENTS' DEGREE OF KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING 
NON- SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 



iiandicap 

Blind 
Deaf 

Educable or Mentally Retarded 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Physically Handicapped 
Disadvantaged 



Degree of Knowledge 



Percent Percent Percent 
Good to Poor to None 
Excellent Fair 



20 


38 


42 


19 


44 


36 


27 


51 


20 


37 


39 


24 


37 


42 


20 


49 


36 


15 



TABLE 6 



DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE FOR ATTAINING KNOWLEDGE 
CONCERNING NON-SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 



Handicap 



Degree of Importance 



Percent 
Important 



Percent 
Very Important 



Emotionally Disturbed 


. 45 


47 


Physically Handicappt 


50 


45 


Disadvantaged 


46 


43 


Deaf 


49 




41 


Blind 


46 


38 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


-.9 


37 
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56 



TABLE 7 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF "DEGREE OF KNOWLEDGE" 
AND "DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE" OF KNOWLEDGE 
- CONCERNING NON-SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 



Ddgree.<^ Importance Degree of Knowledge 



Handicap ^^Verv^" H.nH-i^. Percent Percent Percent 

ImpoJSnt "^"^^^^P to Poor to None 
-important Excellent Fair 



Emotionally- 
Disturbed 

Physically- 
Handicapped 

Disad- 
vantaged 



Deaf 



Blind 



Educablo 
Mentally 
Retarded 



47 Blind 



45 



43 



41 



38 



37 



Deaf 

Educable 
Mentally 
Retarded 

Emotionally 
Disturbed 

Physically 
Handicapped 

Disad- 
vantaged 



42 

36 

20 

24 

20 

15 



38 

44 

51 

39 

42 

36 



20 



19 



27 



37 



37 



49 
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Respo n dents' D egree of Competence 

The participants were asked to indicate their 

"degree of knowledge" of twenty-five competencies (see list 
of twenty-five competencies, page 29). The respondents' 
"d-,j...^ ^: ;.,iowledge" was rated along the following con- 
tinuum: none, fair, good, very good, excellent. The ten 
competencies about which the respondents indicated the least 
degri,o of knowledge included: 

1. Methods of communicating with deaf. 

2. How to teach non-readers. 

3. Locating and utilizing research and supple- 
mentary materials for the handicapped. 

4. State regulations, procedures, and funds 
available for the education of the handicapped. 

5. Psychological barriers to the handicapped. 

6. Methods and techniques of counseling the 
handicapped . 

7. Classroom management procedures for handicapped 
students. 

8. Approaches to teaching the handicapped. 

9. Preparing audio-visual media to and in teaching 
the handicapped. 

10. Mainstream education for handicapped students. 

Seventy percent or more of the respondents indicated 
a fair or lesser degree of knowledge concerning the ten 
listed competencies. Twenty percent of the total respon- 
dents indicated no knowledge relative to those competencies. 
This list of. ten competencies and how they were ranked for 
degree of knowledge by the respondents is found in Table 8. 
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TABLE 8 

RESPONDENTS' DEGREE OF COMPETENCY TO 
TEACH NON-SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 



'rnpetency 



Degree of Competency 



Percent 
Good to 
Excellent 



Methods of communication 
with deaf i 

How to teach non-readers 

Locatmc, anci utilizing 
resodrch and supplementary 
materials for the. handicapped 

State regulations, procedures, 
and funds available for the 
education of the handicapped 

P.sj-ciioloyicai barriers to 
the handicapped 

Methods and techniques of 
counseling the handicapped 

Classroom management procedures 
for handicapped students 

Approaches to teaching the 
handicapped 

Preparing audio-visual media as 
an aid to teaching the handicapped 

Mainstream education for 
handicapped students 



11 
19 

22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

28 

28 

30 



Percent Percent 
Poor to None 
Fair 



44 
49 

45 

37 
53 
56 
56 

53 

42 

46 



44 
32 

33 

40 

24 

20 

20 

19 

30 

24 
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Respondents ' Rating of the Degree of 
Importance cf the Competencies 

The list of competencies (in addition to the knowl- 
edge of the characteristics cf ncn-auccessf ul students; v.as 
also rated by the respondents according to the degree of 
importance to be attained by vocational teachers and 
administrators. The degree of importance of each competency 
was rated along the following continuum: not important, 
important, very important. 

Forty-seven percent or more of the respondents 
rated the stated competencies as very important for voca- 
tional teachers and administrators to have. The list of 
competencies and their rank order of degree of importance 
(excluding competency No. 1, page 29, knowledge of non- 
successful students) is found in Table 9. 

The above stated competencies are by no means 
intended to be an all-inclusive list needed to prepare 
vocational teachers/administrators ■ for teaching all types 
of students. It is, however, a list which related to the 
areas of competency indicated in the research as necessary 
for vocational teachers/administrators if they are to 
adequately serve the non-successful students. 

The list of the top ten important competencies 
illustrated in Table 10 compares the rated "degree of 
importance" concerning the stated competencies. 
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TABLE 9 



RESPONDENTS' RATING OF THE "DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE" 
FOR ATTAINING THE COMPETENCIES 



Required Competency Percent Percent 
Important Very Important 



. --i. £ ■. . -a^. . i_o teaching 
the handicapped 

How to teach non-readers 37 
Individualized instruction 33 
Effective methods of 

communication with handicapped 39 

Understanding special problems 
concerning handicapped and 
disadvantaged 

Methods and techniques of 
motivating handicapped students 43 
Employment possibilities 

for handicapped ^3 

Establishing appropriate learning 
situations for the handicapped 

Resources available to the teacher 
Personal, social, academic 
competencies of the handicapped 51 

Psychological barriers to the 
handicapped 

Special support services and 
reassurances personnel within 
your district 

State regulations, procedures, and 
.unds available for the education 
ot the handicapped 5]_ 

Factors contributing to low 
academic achievement 52 

Use of audio-visual aids in 
teaching the handicapped 51 

Instructional sequencing of 
occupational skills based on job 
(occupations) task, analysis 



7o 



60 
60 
57 

57 

43 55 
55 
54 

45 53 
44 50 

47 

52 46 
50 46 

45 
45 
45 



54 42 
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TABLE 9-Continued 



Required Competency 



Pr-narina audio-visual media to 
m reaching the handicapped 
Locaciny and utilizing research 
and supplementary materials 
for the handicapped 

Mainstream education for 
handicapped students 

Cultural and sociological 
influences on the handicapped 
Entry and exit level skills in 
developing career ladders 

Classroom management procedures 
for tiandicapped students 

Methods and techniques of 
counseling non-successful 
students 

Methods of cnununicating with 
the ddaf 



Percent Percent 
Important Very Important 



53 

57 
57 
59 
60 

55 

49 
49 



40 

38 
38 
36 

35 
43 

47 
45 
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TABLE 10 

^^^Mn'^J^''^ ANALYSIS OF THE DEGREE OF COMPETENCY 
AND DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE OF THE COMPETENCIES 
FOR ATTAINMENT BY VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 



Competency 



Degree of 
Importance 



Degree of 
Respondents' Knowledge 



Approaches to 
teaching the 
handicapped 

How to teach non- 
readers 

Indi', dualized 
instruction 

Effective methods of 
communication with 
handicapped 

Understanding special 
problems concerning 
handicapped and 
disadvantaged 

Methods and 
techniques of 
motivating handi- 
capped students 

Employment possi- 
bilities for handi- 
capped 

Establishing appro- 
priate learning 
situations for the 
handicapped 

Resources available 
to the teacher 

Methods and techniques 
of counseling the 
handicapped 



Percent Percent 
Very Good to 

Important Excellent 



Percent 
Poor to 
Fair 



60 
60 
57 

57 

55 

55 
54 

53 
50 

47 



28 

19 
58 

30 
39 



32 

30 
32 

24 



53 
49 
32 

52 

49 

51 
52 

42 
47 

43 



Percent 
None 



19 
32 
10 

18 

12 

18 
16 

28 
21 

33 
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Distribution of Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
Students m Vocational Education Programs 
in New Hampshire 

Respondents to the survey instrument represented 
fourteen of the twenty designated vocational centers and 
siy -.f:hor o -,ifiod vocational education programs in New 
liarr,,shire. 01 ci.o twenty vocational programs represented 
by the respondents, seventeen provide instruction to handi- 
capped or disadvantaged students within the mainstream of 
their vocational education program. Three programs utilize 
a self-contained special vocational program. One" center 
indicated the use of both organizational approaches. (See 
Table 11) 

The disadvantaged student has the highest incident 
rate in the programs represented (16 out of 20) . Programs 
are also providing vocational education to educable mentally 
retarded (14 out of 20), orthopedically handicapped (7), 
deaf (6), and blind (4). (See Table 12) 

The vocational education areas which showed the 
highest rate of non-successful student enrollment were trades 
and industry and business education-both of which occur in 
ten of the twenty vocational programs represented. Other 
vocational areas provided instruction to non-successful 
students were home economics (9 of the 20 r-ograms), 
distributive education (3), agriculture (2), and health 
occupations (1). (See Table 13) 
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TABLE 11 



ORGANIZATIONAL APPROACH TO PROVIDING VOCATIONAL 
OCCUPATION TO NON-SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 



Self-contained Mainstream Both 
^Pr^gram Program Programs 



Number of Programs 3 



TABLE 12 



DATA ON NON-SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS IN THE MAINSTREAM 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 



Disactvan- Educable Ortho- 
Handicap taged Mentally pedically Deaf Blind 
Retarded Handicapped 



Number of 
Programs ig 



14 



TABLE 13 



DATA ON VOCATIONAL AREA PROVIDING INSTRUCTION 
TO NON-SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 



Vocational 
Ar^a 


Trades 
and 
Indus try 


Business 
Educa- 
tion 


flome 
Eco- 
nomics 


Distribu- 
tive Edu- 
cation 


Agri- 

cul- Health 
ture 


Number of 
Programs 


10 


10 


9 


3 


2 1 
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Vocational Teachor/Adminis trator 
Preparation Needed 

One objective of the survey was to solicit the 
opinions of vocational teachers and administrators concerning 
their future preparation to adequately serve the non- 
• successful .st-.ud.nt, .M,^ ,ci.pants were to indicate their 
opinion concGrninq : 

1. Who should be prepared with the required 

corupeLonc ies? 

2. When should teacher/administrator preparation 
to teach non-successful students be offered? 

3. What, form of preparation is necessary? 
Who shou ld_be__Pre2TaroH 

The participants were to indicate whether they felt 
the vocational teacher should be prepared to work with 
handicapped students, or should the special education 
teacher be prepared to toach vocational subjects, or should 
a person be prepared for dual service with competencies as a 
special vocational education teacher. Sixty-six (57.4 per- 
cent) of those responding felt that the vocational teacher 
should be prepared with competencies to work with handi- 
capped students. Twenty-five. (21. 7 percent) respondents 
indicated that the special education teacher should be 
prepared to teach vocationa. subjects. Twenty-one (18.3 per- 
cent) indicated the need for a person to function as a 
special vocational education teacher with dual qualifica- 
tions. Fifty-seven (33.1 percent) indicated no opinion. 
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The data concerning who should be prepared with competencies 
to teach the non-successful student are found in Table 14. 

TABLE 14 

W!iO runvLD.BE PREPARED WITH COMPETENCIES 
; .' NON-SUCCESSFUL STUFOENTS 



Number 



Percent 



Vocationa 1 1 eachcr 



ipoci.il Educate 



Personnel v.-ith Dual 
Qualifications 



66 

25 

21 



57.4 
21.7 

18.3 



glierw^3,caticm^^^^^ 

Prr-^Di^ir^ ^ 1 r.n M,-.r-^7, .-7 ^^^^ 



Prep araj ^rTjioed^jd " 

One hundred Lwonty-six ( 74 . 6 percent) respondents 
indicated the need for in-service occupational teacher 
preparation to teach the non-successful student. Sixty- 
seven (39,6 percent) indxcated other alternatives to occupa- 
tional teacher preparation. Space was available for addi- 
tional comnonts. Son,e sample responses included: 

. "Get thera (occupational t ichers) a special 
teacher, and whose job ii s to teach handi- 
capped students." . nanai 

"Required of all vocational students in college 
^-on,e course work dealing with awareness ""^^^ 
non-success tu I students. Then they can decide 
If they wrsh to teach handicapoed. if not 
they snould not be ^n a position to have to 
teach hanai capped . 



'Active participation — ON THE JOB." 
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Wha_^ Vocationa l Teach er/Admi n i s t ra tor 
Preparation is Needed ' 

Regarding the needs for in-service preparation, the 
■ respondents considered the most important item to be -eleased 
. time for workshops (72 percent). Fifty-six percent chose 
tho nocd F.r r-roparing resource materials to teach handi- 
capped students. Fifty-four percent indicated the need for 
continuing education and general education concerning handi- 
capped and disadvantaged students, as well as specific 
ski.ll. and techniques used in teaching a particular handicap. 
t;-u, respondents also felt that vocational directors and " 

-unistrators should participate in in-service programs to 
-■-■arn the nature and needs of non-successful students 
(45 percent). Space was also provided for elaboration of 
other items needed for in-service preparation. Some sample 
responses include: 

"Curriculum should be devised with the special 

school r'^'hT'"' ^^^^'^"ts under advisemerrt of 
school psychologist, vocational teachers 

contribute?" -^'^^ 
"Work with special support services." 

"Visits to centers with large number of handi- 
capped students." nanai 

"Psychological h^ip in learning to respond" 
(to the students?) 

Of those responding to what is needed for pre-service 
vocational teacher preparation, seventy-three (43.2 percent) 
felt s-tudent teacher experience with handicapped persons and 
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programs should be offered in the junior year of college. 

Sixty-four (37.9 percent) indicated the sophomore year. 

Several other responses agreed that experience in teaching 

handicapped students should occur early in the vocational 

— s :..-.eparation. The following additional open-ended 

responses indicated the feeling that there is need for 

early exposure to exceptional students. 

"As early as possible so that those who wish 
din r-tay a^jay from such programs." 

"Should be available from freshman year on." 
"Prior to student teaching." 
"All fear years." 

When asked if a practicum experience consisting of 
general exposure to handicapped persons and the required 
programs should be offered, one hundred forty-one (92 per- 
cent) reEpondcd that it should be offered. Sixty-three 
percent indic^^tod that they felt such an experience should 
be required of all vocational teachers. Thirty-six percent 
felt that it :-?-.ould be offered as an elective course. Of 
those recommending practicum experience concerning the 
nature and needs of non-successf ul students, seventeen 
(12.8 percent) felt it should occur during the freshman 
year, twenty-eight (21.1 percent) during the sophomore year, 
thirty (22.6 percent) during the junior year, and forty-five 
(33.8 percent) felt such experience should be offered 
during the senior year. 
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In addition to the list of competencies which the 
respondents were to rate as to their degree of irrn -.rtance , 
an open-endod question was asked concerning what informa- 
tion should be included in formal course work prepare - on. 
The areas competency which the respondents indie 
were nocessaiy included the following: 

1. Identification and evaluation of students with 
special needs. 

"Identification c; ? Lems ; methods of 

teaching the identi problem." 

"Understanding of handicaps from a physical 
standpoint. How to pinpoint what is 
wrong . " 

"Recogniti.on of handicaps." 

"Recognition of problems; how to handle 
problems . " 

"Reason why they have those problems and 
how to cope with the problem." 

"How to communicate with the student; 
how to evaluate the student." 

2. Knowledge concerning the nature and needs of 
non-successful students. 

■'Understanding of handicaps from a 
physical and mental point of view." 

"Characteristics of the handicapped — 
communication, special problems of 
handicapped students." 

"Background on needs of the handicapped. 
The needs if school systems to make this 
new adjusv.aent. The reality of copinq 
with the problem." 

"Emotional aspects of a disability; 
dealing with parents of disabled students." 
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3. Methods and materials used in teaching the 

"Methods and techniques of teaching handi-' 
capped students. Resources available." 

"Preparing and selecting material 
-i labie . " 

"Outline of what and how parts of the 
program can be taught to poor readers." 

"Audio-visual techniques. How to find 
materials and teaching techniques for 
readins problems. Ways to motivate 
disadvantaged, bored students." 

. Teacher-in-training experience with non- 
successful students. 

"Opportunity for the potential teacher to 
look closely at himself or herself to 
stu-/^t want to work with these 

"Pre-service training in a school 
atmosphere with handicapped students." 

"How to go about preparing workshops 
and m-service offering." 

"Actually experiencing prepared plans." 

"Working as an aid r.o a cl .ssro-om 
toacher . " 

Specific competencies needed by teacher/ 
administrators. ^"fc;r/ 

"The handicapped students' needs within 
the • mainstream of education." 

"Practical pre-vocational and vocational 
training skills development." 

"iiow to prepare thv_„. 'handicapped) for 
successful employment." 
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"A simplified app .-oach to each 
vocational area through a modifica- 
tion of the general educational 
program with emphasis on safety." 

"Less theory and more practical 
experience in the field of work." 

"How to teach them in class, how to 
handle them in class, how to treat 
their problems and emotional outbursts. 



Summary 

The main objective of this chapter was to determine 
which competencies are needed by New Hampshire vocational 
teachers and administrators to provide effective occupa- 
tional preparation to non-successful students within the 
mainstream of vocational education programs. These com- 
petencies., .will form the basis for the development of 
improved vocational teacher/administrator preparation. The 
eight areas of vocational teacher/administrator competencies 
for investigation were: (i) formal preparation, (2) knowl- 
edge concerning non-successful students, (3) individual 
evaluation tr the degree of competency concerning stated 
specific competencies, (4) individual evaluation concerning 
the atta^-nment of the stated competencies, (5) the need for 
vocational teachers/administrators possessing additional 
competencies, (6) the question of who should be equipped with 
special competencies to deal with non-successful students, 
(7) when specialized preparation ihould be offered, (8) what 
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should be included in vocational teacher/administrator 
preparation to better: enable them to meet the needs of 
non-successful students. 

Although the instrument was lengthy, the response 
M3 :..or.:.nL) to fho • rvey provided the necessary informa- 
tion to fulfill the Objectives of the study. The respon- 
dents included teachets (80 percent), administrators 
(11 percent), and guicSance personnel (5 percent). 

The results o{ the survey communicate the over- 
whelming need for implementing changes in vocational teacher/ 
administrator preparation which will provide the teachers 
and administrators the needed competencies to adequately 
serve all students. A large majority (76 percent) of the 
r:--spondents indicated they were not adequately prepared in 
teaching the non-succe,s f ul student. A substantial majority 
(66 percent) reported no .rmal course work andvothers 
(49 percent) h.-^d not attended any workshops. 

Sl-'chrly over half the respondents (58 percent) 
'■^.^-intained t-.v the vocational teacher should be prepared 
v.-.'U, competer:cioH to /o,k with non-successful students 
rather thar, t.e speciai. teacher being prepared to teach 



vocatj.onil suiT-r; -. \ "i .-.-^ -na -.^v,- ^ 

■ • ' . 'Majority of the respondents 

(75 percent) also celt the need for in-service staff 

t •^vclop'-^fin L . 

.vocational tead.ors (92 percent) stated that for 
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their t rling role a practicum experience with handi- 
capp.-'^ . sons and programs was needed during the pre- 
serve., preparation period, a majority (63 percent) of 
those who indicated the need for such a practicum experience 

aiciuiicaxneci tnat: it should be required . 

In addition, the ateas of competency wh.ch the 

respondents indicated were needed in vocational teacher/ 

administrator preparation Were: 

1. ntification aad evaluation of students with 
---■pocial needs. 

2. Knowledge concerning the nature and needs of 
non-s'^ccessful students. 

3. Methods and materials used in teaching the non- 
successful student in the regular vocationa? 
education pz-ogram. 

4. Teacher in-service training experience with 
non-successful students. 
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CHAPTER V 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
Introduction 

/w- iu:s been previously stated, the major problem 
of this study v/as to determine what teacher/administrator 
competencies wore needed to provide effective vocational 
education to non-successful students within the mainstream 
cf the educational program. Once the necessary competencies 
were identified, it became necessary to devr .op a structured 
series of it-c.nded learning outcomes (curriculum-course 
outline) wiiihin vocational teacher preparation programs. 

A review ■ "e literature revealed there are a 
large number o: ,;^ar-N. s termed "non-successful," who have 
special neo '.r .' r-c-ssitate modifications in their 

""cational program. Research of the literature also 
;.rlep -fj.ed specific additional ccnnetencies needed by 
••■ocatioiial teachers/administrators to provide successful 
vocc-tio .al education to these students. 

The results of a survey instrument, distributed to 
sel-'cfced vocational teachers and administrators in New 
H amp .e, revealed that a large majority (75 percent), 
were not prepared with the necessary competencies. Further- 
:aore, there were no vocational teacher preparation 
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institutions identified in the state of New Hampshire 
o.fermg a sr-^cinic program developed to prepare vocational 
teachers to v;:)rk with non-successful students. 

'!'h-- i.-'urpos- of this chapter was to develop a com- ••. 
: - .>i r..:uluia course outline to effect change in 
■■.■C':cr preparation. The objectives of the 



vocat i. 
cha-..)!.:.; 



^.. L.T.ino^ .hose competencies deeme'd important 
— I-:' incx .led m vocational teacher prepara- 
• - - - and wMch will enable teachers to meet 

n - oducational needs of non-successful 

> tudents . 



ma nv s t n : 
3Chool 



-.'..lop a structured series of intended learning 
...nes curriculum course outline) to moaify 
■•o,.dM.,.,,nal teacher preparation, based on the 
c.oino.otencies identified in a) above. 

Rcqu i red Competencies 
•'■o-i-v; of literature established that there r^re 
-r '.squire modification in the regular 
' >nr.ir, in order to be successful The review of 

litei-at-.., -v.- .<-5 1 cd that vocational teachers must L,e 

eqv:ipped V,., .M.nti.onal competencies in order to m-^et the 
sp-ci.a.1 n. or ,:;v^.5.. .students. The list of twenty-five 
compe-:.nc,.^.-, ^^ -ntifu.^i frcTii literature as needed by 
toachcr../admin,r- .atorr to work with non-successful students 
is illK.tr.:*,.d In rablG J5, colur,n I. The list was included 
m the .surv.-y .i.n^;' i.-nent distributed to selected te.-cut 
:-ind vliTii ...j.-s!. r/i! throucjliout New Hampshire. Those 
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I 

ftevlp-j of Llt-r-iturc 



The t/«'«ch^r-ln-cr«!n!njj wt H bccoo« knowUdijeAbU 
concernln.t: 

I. »'hy»lca1 chjract<»i:Uclc* of hrtciUccpp^d 
«r<i^cnto iDCludln;;: 

ii'^ tiriirlrA-lnpilr^ji , _ 



U 

D«t« Froa Wfw Hoap^htr' Survey 



Prrcent 
Tc*cher f A-itnlnls 

1 

Sone i Poor 1 None 



I .'J 



3. How_tc» 'Cc^rh non-v*rtdero 



2 3.<:. } '.^..6 



16.7 



U.l 



5,6 



Paof 
Fair 



50 



._P*H»*j55 of Toiporf nc« 



ParccaC 

Tcocher ( Adalolacrator 



50 



55.6 



S. Effecclvr r«rchodj» of coavaunl cation wtth 
non- Bti.- rc»<; J u I 8Cud<*[ita 



6. Sp^cirtl prubtccui cnns.i?rntr>3 om-^uc.rn'yful 



3^.6 j 66.9 



i:.5 



17.6 



U.6 



7. nrchoda nnd te£hnlqu«9 ot oottv^^ting 
non-KUcc^«flJul acg.-li'nrf 



3. Ecaplo'/TTwnc pcsoibl I icles for tKc non- 
nucrcn/iful srudenC 



9. LacflbUahln^ ^ippropriate learning 



RguoiJiccJ available' to th* teucher 



U.l :7.B 



9.5 



50. 



^^0,5 



I«6.2 



53. a 63.6 



5.9 52. 



12.5 87.5 



54.2 



51.5 



ia.3 



18.6 



51.6 



29.6 



11.8 6^.1 



35,3 



56.3 



J21.9 ^.9.3 



II. H«thodA and ccchnlnucB of cpunnellnR 
non-auccpcaful otudcntn 



12. Personal t aoclal, acudpcalc cowpctenclfca 
9 ^ th»» non-»ucceB« fu I r. rud»rn: 



5.9 70.5 



68.8 



23.2 



37.5 



66.5 



5. I 68.7 



'.1.9 



36.5 



5.0 



2.6 



67.9 



60.7 



<.6.2 



ru 

050 

Curr. 
Model 



27.8 



16,7 



38.9 



VT 



39.9 



38. 9 



3ff.9 



5.6 



67. 



60.6 



1.7 



61.5 



36.8 



43.6 



^B.2 



58. 



57. 



56. 



59. 



56. 



11. fl 52.9 



5.9 61.2 



ll.e 67. 
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participat:nq in the survey were to indicate their felt 
•'degree of compotoncy" and v;ere to evaluate the stated 
competencies as to their "dogree of importance" of attain- 
ment, bv vocational teachers working with non-successful 

. .-■Luinu'.! daf-.a was processed and analyv;ed with 
the x.st.ince of the. University of New Hampshire Computer 
Center and is illustrated in column II of Table 15. 

•i'ho required competencies as determined from the 
review of literature and the New Hampshire vocational 
teach.^rs and adrr.inistrators survey instrument v^..-e compared 
to the Ohxo State University Vocational Teacher Preparation 
curriculum model to detern.ine if these stated competencies 
are included. Ir.dication . as to whether or not the stated 
competencies are included xn the Ohio State Curriculum 
niodel is Illustrated in column III. The recording of YES (G) 
indicated that the competency listed is included in the 
Ohio State University Vocational Teacher Preparation cur- 
riculum model but that it is aimed at the general population 

of student without so'^oif-ir- -,. .^-^^i.- 
J-.-neat. sp..citic V xication. to special needs 

stuk. ts. The rocordiny of NO indicated that the stated 

competency ks no* included in the competency-based curriculum 

model for g,.p,.raj vocational teachei preparation. 

Table l:^, column IV also indicated which of the 

stated corT.petenc:es are recommended for inclusion into 

vocational teacher preparation o meet the needs of non- 
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successful students found in their classrooms. 

Research revealed that The Ohio State Center's 
curriculum .lodol did not specifically mention the twenty- 
fivo compct-encies identified in this study. For example, 
,n o.ah^ tu. -wonhy-rive competency areas, the competoncy- 

"'"■'^^1 required the attainment of the com- 
pet.Micy m a general application without mention of other 
than average st•.udeP^s; e.g., t.,e curriculum model would 
include the co,r,potcney "knowledge in approaches to teaching" 
but would no:: i nc Ludo "knowledge concerning approaches to 
teach ing hand i. cupi.-od s tuden ts . " 

Results of the research instrument indicated 
twe-(.:/-Lvvo u:/ the t.Wv-n ty-f i ve competencies v;ere rated 
impor.ant by 50 percent and more of the respondents. (See 
Table 9, pages 60-61) Also, eighteen of the twenty-five 
competencies were rated as very important for vocational 
teachers/ndniinistrators to attain. These include the 
ability to teach non-readers, knowledge concerning approaches 
to teaching the handicapped, understanding special problems 
concerning non-successful students, and kno- ledge about 
method" and technic|ur. . of motivating non-successful ..tudents. 

The re.s.,\Trch also indicated that these specific 
competencies are ;iack.i.ng m general vocational teacher 
preparation programs as illustrated by the Ohio State 
Univerr-.ity Center Curriculum Model of Competency-based 
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Vocational Teacher Preparation. 

Curriculum Content Course Outline 
It has been established that there is a ne-d to 
modify vocational teacher preparation programs in order to 
develop xn teachers those co.p.tencios necessary to work 
with non-successful students. A reliable delivery system 
to implement this change i. competency-based curriculum 
composed of o,n,rse work developed f.on. those competencies 
cleon..d necessary to serve non-successful students. What 
follows is a list of curriculum content required to provide 
an overview of the problem encountered in teaching non- 
successful students. 

Curriculum Content Model 
?-^.^tomen t_o_f _Phi_1.0izPPhy 

The primary objo^tivo of vocational education is to 
provide students with employable skills upon completion of 
their progr TradUionaUy, vocational education's focus 

was to provide ,ob . .,ng to students at the eleventh and 
twelfth grade levels. ...senLly, however, education for 
vocation has be.n expanded to occupational exploration 
through such programs as industrial arts as well as to 
occupational awareness in the relatively new total voca- 
tional package now termed "career education." Therefore, 
vocational e<h...ation in its narrow sense would be limited 
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to entry level training in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
However, in its broader meanincj, vocational education would 
i.nclude an exploratory progra..s such as industrial arts 
education and occupational awareness found in the seventh, 
eiqhth, ninth, and tenth grades. Viewed in its broadest 
sense, vocaLl.nal education would include awareness of the 
world of work throughout one's life. 

The Koonc State College Industrial Education 
Donartn>cnt offers a four-year Bachelor of Science degree in 
education w.i th m.jors in industrial education and vocational 
education. Also as a .ember of the University System of 
NOW Hampsh.ro, Koone State offers a graduate program 
granting a Masters of Occupational Education degree. 
Through the inclusion of information found in this study 
the vocational teacher preparation in New Hampshire will 
broaden its prosp.ct.ve to better serve the non-successful 
s tuden ts . 

Twelv.^ years have passed since the federal mandate 
.o provide vocational education to the handicapped and dis-- 
advantaged. Although th^ re is a long way to go before the 
vocational education needs of the handicapped and disad- 
vantaged will b.. adequately niet, programs have been expanded 
greatly ':n include these students. The enrollment is on 
the rise- for tw . reasons: (1) Recently, the emphasis in 
education is being placed on "inainstreaming" han-Ucapped 
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and disadvantaged students into the regular educational 
programs. (2) The most recent 1975 Amendments to the 
Elementary an: Secondary Education Act state that a student 
cannot bo as..igned to a special class or program unless he 
"cannon ,v-.,. within the regular program. Both of these 

Cacto.^, wi,, ,..:.ect an increased inclusion of handicapped 

and disadvantaged students into regular vocational programs. 

Curriculum GcKi l.? 

If Keenc State College is to f..- , role in 

preparing .roalified industrial arts ed.. . and vocational 

education teachers, it must provide ..: ..u.l.nts with the 
needed co.npetoncxcs to adequately servo the handicapped and 
disadvantaq(;d . 
J ob Compe tenc i e s 

In addition to possessing expertise in one's major 
educational area, they must also possess special competencies 
to successfully pr vide adequate vocational education to the 
non-successful student. These competencies verified through 
the research in this study are concerned with: 

1. The physical characteristics of handicapped 
students including such handicaps as: oducable 
^aenially retarded, hearing impaired, visually 
inmaircd physically handicapped, emotionally 
msturbod, and c isadvantageu . ^ 

2. Special problems concerning handicapped and 
disadvantaged. 

3. Employment possibilities for handicapped. 
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4. Effective methods of communication with 
handicapped. 

5. Methods of communication with deaf. 

6. Approaches to teaching the handicapped. 

7. Personal, social, academic competencies of 
the handicapped. 

S. Psychological barriers to the handicapped. 

9. Cultural and sociological influences on the 
handicapped . 

. Methods and techniques of counseling the 
handicapped . 

Individualized instruction. 

. Entry and exit level skills in developing 
career ladders. 

• Instructional sequencing of occupational skills 
based on job (occupation) task analysis. 

. Mainstream education for handicapped students. 

. Factors contributing for low academic achieve- 
ment. 

How to teach non-readers. 
• students^""^ techniques of motivating handicapped 
students"" ""^"^^^""^"^ procedures for handicapped 

Establishing appropriate learning situations 
for the handicapped. 

Use of audio-visual aids in teaching the 
handicapped . 

Preparing audio-visual media to aid in teaching 
the handicapped. 

State regulations, procedures, and funds avail- 
able for the education to the handicapped. 
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23. Locating and nhilizintj research anrl suppJe- 
mentary materials for the handicapped. 

24. Special sunporh services and roasrmrance 
personnel within your district. 

25. Resources avc-ilablc to the teach'Br. 
Following is a brirf outline of an overview course 

t^or gaining additional conpetencies to mort the ncedG of 
all students, especially those non-succeeding. (The members 
of the Project Advisory Committee served as a jury to review 
the curriculum content course outline.) 

Course Oc^r.criptirjn 

Ql2}l^.?^S' "Concepts in Vocational Education 
for Students with Special Needs'* 

Competency: Teacher:;-in- training will ac.^Miro a 
broad understanding of the nature and needr^ of the non- 
successful student. The offering may serve as an ir7t7ro- 
ductory course exposing potential vocational teachers to 
non-successful students. An outline mod.-l for thi.-: course 
follows. 
Abs tract : 

The course ob^-ctivo is to uevolop on owarene.s.s of 
the need for implementing an effective vocational education 
program for those stud^ntr; no^ succr.-edina in the current 
programs. This awarenr^n.-; will bo di-volopc-1 thronqh an 
increasor] knowledge concern in rr the.r: 
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^' ^f^?^^^^''^^i°" ^^'^ behavioral characteristics 
of the disadvantaged and handicapped; 

2. Occupational goals of these students; 

3. Special proMems and special needs; and 

runfi??h\^''^'''"^^ ^""^ materials used success- 
students ^^^^'^^^^PPed and disadvantaged 

The competencies to be developed through this course 
are intended to be utilized by various strata of personnel 
likely to come in contact with the non-successful student 
as he progresses through the school system on into the world 
of v.'ork. 

Course Objectives: 

The objectives for the course entitled "Concepts of 
vocational Education for Students with Special Needs" are 



to : 



Jnr^ general knowledge of the characteristics 
and problems of students found in regular 
school programs: educably mentally retarded 

b^.t^^n'^?''^ handicapped, learniL disabled, 
blind, deaf, and disadvantaged. 

2. Acquire a basic knowledge of the cur-ent 

t^:^^e1ti:n1rs\^§e^\^°^°^^^ programming 

3. Have an understanding of current and innovative 
students education of the excepti'^Ll 

i^hJni^°'' o^yanize and/or modify secondary 
school program for exceptional students. 

Timo: one semester. 

Ij'nit I: HOW to effect change. 

J) 9 
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Unit II: 



Unit III; 



Identification and characterization of the 
disadvantaged and handicapped: The philosophical 
basis of special education as it relates to 
occupational preparation. 

a. Physical characteristics of: educable 
mentally retarded, physically handicapped, 
hearing impairod, emotionally disabled, 
visually impaired, and disadvantaged. 

b. • Communication with disadvantaged and handi- 
capped. 

Personal, social, and academic competencies 
Psychological barriers. 
Cultural-sociological influences . 
Special problems in teaching disadvantaged 
and handicapped . 
g. Special learning problems experienced by the 
•disadvantaged and handicapped. 

Attitudes toward the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped. 



c. 
d. 
e . 
f . 



a. Stereotypes , 

b. Research^ 



Unit IVi 



Unit V; 



Spcc:^val education concepts 



Present goals and programs. 
Organization. 

Goals and programs for the future. 
Approaches to teaching disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

Understanding special problems. 
Special education and occupational prepara- 
tion. ^ ^ 

g. The resource center concept. 

The state of the art of vocational education 
for disadvantaged and handicapped in New 
Hampshire . 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

e . 
f . 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 



New Hampshire state plan. 

Other state plans. 

Existing programs. 

Planned (or innovative) programs . 

State regulations, procedures, and available 

funds . 

Organization of New Hampshire special 
education programs . 

Education, the law and the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. 
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Unit VI: 



Unit vri 



Unit VIII: 



Unit IX 



Unit X: 



Vocational goals for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e . 



Employment possibilities. 
Methods and techniques of counseling. 
Selecting appropriate instructional goals 
Job analysis. 

Out-of~school involvement . 
Limitations of specific h.Kuiicaps. 
g- Selected programs i I lust rating points 
a. through f. 

Teaching techniques and materials 

a. Approached to teaching disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

Individualized instruction. 
How to teach non-readers. 
Classroom management. 

Use and preparation of audio-visual aids 
Instructional Activities Package sources 
How to select instructional material. 
Teacher-made materials. 
Applications to specific handicaps. 

Methods of communication with disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

a. Methods and techniques of rnctivating the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. 

b. Modes of comir.anica tion wit-h the deaf 

c. Braille. 

d. Visual communication. 

e. The "New Literacy" (visual literacy). 



b, 
c . 
d. 
e . 
f . 

h. 

i . 



Special support services, 



a. Identify and locate services and personnel 
m the school, the district , and the state 
Locate and utilize resear.'ii and suople- 
mental materials. 

c. Educational Resources Information Center. 

Course planning for disadvantaged and 
handicapped . 

a. Factors contributing to low academic 
achievement . 

b. Establishing appropriate learning situations, 
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c. Career ladder concept with entry and exit 
level skills. 

d. Task analysis . 

c. Course planning for individualizing .. 
instruction. 

f. Reporting system. 

g. Flexibility of scheduling. 

h. Instructional sequencing of occupational 
skills. 



jri it; a£ ; 



Safety and teacher liability. 
Unit XII: Clinical experience/visitation. 

Course I provides only for awareness of those 
twenty-five competencies identified through this study. 
Additional courses II through v are suggested for program 
concentration and are- found in Chapter VT under Recommcnda- 



tions . 
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Summary 

This chapter brought all the needed ole.Tients to- 
gether to form a curriculum course outline. The competencies 
identified through review of the literature and a selected 
college program as well as information gleaned from the 
survey of selected New Hampshire vocational administrators 
and teachers provided the knowledge base to build the 
curriculum-course as outlined. Table 15 provides a com- 
parative analysis of this knowledge base. A brief descrip- 
tion of additional courses (see Chapter VI, Recommendations ) 
was provided as a suggested approach to a complete graduate 
program for vocationalists to adequately prepare them as 
specialists to serve the non-successful student. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



-^'ho expansion of vocational education programs to 
serve students with special needs was mandated by the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 and its 1968 amendments. 
The 1968 amendments specifically identified and classified 
the areas of handicapped and disadvantaged to be served. 
The legislation of 1958 also required that not less than 
ten percent of the basic state grant be set aside for 
assisting the handicapped and fifteen percent of basic 
state grants be set aside for handicapped and for disad- 
vantaged students. 

Further, in 1970 New Hampshire legislation required 
the expansion of vocational education programs to include 
all students — including the handicapped and disadvantaged. 
Therefore, it is evident there will be an increased number 
of handicapped and disadvantaged students enrolled in the 
vocational program areas. 

At present the vocational teacher education 
institutions in Now Hampshire offer limited opportunities 
for preparing to teach handicapped and/or disadvantaged 
vocational students. These institutions, particularly 
those comprising the University System of New Hampshire, 

88 
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might profitably begin providing such education by instruc- 
tion in an increased awareness of handicapped and disad- 
vantaged students. Instruction in those additional com- 
poLoncios, in the new and expanding role of the vocational 
"■vicher, •./.Mil,! be a major step toward still further 
■i-in'i«v/.ing the quality of vocational education for all 
stuiJen , 

P£' 'b b2"l_-' tome n t 

The major purpose of thi.s study was to determine 
whal competencies are needed by vocational education 
tcachers/adramistrators in order to effectively provide 
occupational preparation to non-successful (handicapped 
and/or disadvantaged) students within the secondary 
vocational education programs in New Hampshire. 

Summary 

-^5i'A£i''l.'lL.Li fce ra_ture 

A review of the literature verifies that occupa- 
tional preparation is necessary and a high priority area 
in the overall educational program for non-successful 
r>tudents. {lowevor, .students who possess a handicapping 
condition resulting in their being non-successful have 
special needs and require program modification. 

An investigation of the literature also indicates 
^here is need for modification in teacher preparation 
programs and the time for this change is now. Any effective 
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chaacfo in teacher preparation must be based on the knowl- 
odyc and undors Handing of the characteristics and special 
ni.eds oC non-successful students and of the competencies 
necossnry for toachors to meet the needs of all students. 
'•;n;!,ii..r review ot tr.ho literature revealed that 
•■•itiv,- i. ; <■.,!. !,oachers do not possess expertise to 
provido adciuat-o vocational education to their students, 
rt w,is locn.d Uuit vocational teachers generally do not have 
!-hc oon:i,c..tonc.i....s noodcd to teach non-successful students. 
Rose:.! I-..:!, or Lhc literature also provided various lists of 
l-.Mor.v kinds o*: c;jmpetimcios . 

Jntoniiation obtained from a review of the literature 
indicatoJ that innovations in vocational teacher education 
prograiTis are boinq inioleniontod in some areas while in others 
program:-, aro still being developed. Vocational teacher 
pic-paration alternatives included: (1) preparing the 
vocationaj education teacher with the necessary additional 
compotoncios (Glassboro State College in Glassboro, New 
J..r.s.:y), (2) preparing a specialized teacher with competencies 
ir. both special education and vocational education (Trenton 
-ate a.ilrqo in Trenton, New Jersey), and (3) preparing the 
<taif p-orsonno] within a secondary vocational facility to 
TovLde a Loam of special services to non-successful 
itUiLjnts. 

It was a J so determined from an investigation of the 
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literature that one of the most important considerations 
Ln providing effective vocational education to non- 
successful students is knowledge about the target popula- 
l-ion. For the purpose of this study, the term non- 
■•^'^c.:of,c:f,n was tho nil inclusive term used to describe, the 
..c .:J...ra-. oopi;la,:ion. Under this te.rminology , the . study 
onumurated areas of handicapping conditions which may 
result in students not meeting success in regular voca- 
tLonal education programs. These educational handicapping 
conditions may include educable mentally retarded, deaf, 
physically handicapped, disadvantaged, and blind. 

The educable mentally retarded: The EMR student 
comprises tho majority of mentally retarded students 
enrolled in public schools and can be considered as one 
whose I.O. is between 50 and 85. EMR students must also 
be considered on the basis of their adaptive behavior and 
physical maturation. m addition to low I.Q., the educable 
.^lc^Lally retarded person has: 

1. I.ow reading ability. 

2. Low math skills. 

3. Slow motor development. 

4. Lack of acute awareness of environmental 
conditions . 

5. Retarded interest and inactivation in school 
and learning. 

I . ..ically handicapped: The physically handicapped 
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student has a permanent physical disability which limits 
the educational process but which does not preclude normal 
mental functioning. The orthopedical ly handicapped students 
n.ay or may not attend public school through some modified 
m-v.n.s of mobility. Therefore, modification must be made 
by the school, the teacher, and others on the school staff. 
Modifications may include: 

1. Adapting machinery and equipment. 

2. Developing aids to assist the handicapped 
person .i.n using particular tools. 

Blind: Persons having a severe loss of eyesight, 
ten percent or less of normal vision, must overcome the 
frustrations in meeting obstacles in performing daily 
activities of a personal, educational, social, or recrea- 
tional nature. Educational frustration will necessitate 
such modifications as: 

1. Much individual and personal instruction. 

2. Individual set of tools for each student in 
Lltruc'?Ln^^^^ ^° ^^^^ - ^^-^ ^-in^ 

3. Longer laboratory orientation, 
ril^rs":'^'^^ Pleasuring, even with braille 

Deaf: The problems of deafness are greatly com- 
pounded by the time of occurrence. The time of occurrence 
categories are: (1) congenitally deaf, (2) prelingually 
deaf, (3) deafness after having acquired language. The 
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handicap of deafness is not the Jack of sound but the lack 
of lanquaqo which in most cases results in: 

1. Experimental deprivation. 

2. Motivational retardation. 

Loarninq probloms in all subject areas due to 
(■■inauaqe deficits. 

Reading, math, science, and socia] studios 
achievement skills are yencraJly six to seven 
years behind expected levels. ' 

fSr-qenorfl:?" understood by people 

Disadvantaged: The disadvantaged .student's lack of 
Huccoss IS noi due primarily to any mental or physical dis- 
ability. The origin of his or her problem is not easily 
definable since it may be the result of family status, 
Eviront neglect, personal problems, and/or racial or minority 
group relationships. However, for effective vocational 
educational planning, behavioral characteristics such as 
the following must be considered: 

1. F^oor reading ability. 

2. Orade retardation. 

3. The association of school environment with 
past failures. 

4. The primary style of learning is by physical 
nlethodr."'^ °^ listening 

5. Introversion or withdrawal. 

6. The teachers' attitude and lack of knowledge of 
the multiple needs of the disadvantaged. 
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Methods a n d J'' )- o c (i u r e s 

In ordor to obtain the information required, an 
oxt-ensive rc-'iow of the- literature was conducted as well as 
an invosticat ion of. solocted innovative vocational teacher 
:;.t.-...ira: i..h ,.; ..iicuus. a sxitvey instrument (questionnaire) 
w....; a mo :-ievci.-.,-„.,.,.i (-,-, determine whether or not New Hampshire 
vocation,:! J .ri-jr-r. t..i.oii i:oach-rs and administrators feel they 
wore adequate ly prepared to provide vocational education to 
non-succes.-tu] students. The survey sought to determine 
what Loaeher/adininistrator competencies are needed to be 
better prepared to serve the non-success fuJ student. The 
information the questionnaire sought to elicit included: 

1. Respondents' formal preparation to deal with 
non-successful students. 

2. Kespondenta' knowledge concerning non-successful 
students . 
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Respondents' evaluation of his/her degree of 
com;)et(MTcy concerning specific, stated 
object j ves . 

Respondents' evaluation of the stated com- 
petencies in terms of importance for attainment. 

The need in New Hampshire for vocational 
education teachers/administrators with addi- 
tional competencies. 

Who should he equipped with special competencies 
to deal v;ith non-successful students. 

tVhen shou]d specialized teacher preparation be 
offered . 

What should be included in vocational teacher/ 
administrator preparation to better enable thein 
to meet the needs of non-successful students. 
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Included in the self -evaluation questionnaire was 
an item intended t:o determine the vocational teachers' and 
administrators' opinions as to whether they are adequately 
prepared to offer vocational education programs to non- 
5ncne5;sf ul Ptudonts . 

The New iiampshire State Department of Education, 
Division of vocational-Technical Education, aided in the 
distribution of the survey questionnaire to local vocational 
directors of each of New Hampshire's twenty centers. 
Personn -1 from six additional vocational programs in New 
Hampshire were also contacted, 
ysis of Da ta 

A total Of 172 of the 400 instruments sent (43 per- 
cent) were completed and returned for use in the study. 
Returns came from vocational teachers and administrators as 
well as speciaJ service personnel in fourteen of the twenty 
state designatu.d area vocational centers and six other 
schools with vocational programs. The returned data were 
coded and recorded on computer puncli cards for statistical 
analysis by the University of New Hampshire Computer Center. 
The data were analy,:.,.d according to straight frequency 
distribution and cross tabulation according to educational 
position and area of expertise of the respondents. Cross 
tabulation analysis; was also conducted according to the 
designated vocational center of the respondents. 
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Information obtained from the statistical analysis 
indicated : 

1. Sixty-sjx percent of those respo:.ding had never 

Lakcn n course in the education of the non— ::cessf ul 

T-'^Ly ni;K; uorc.^nt had not participated in a 

->r^-.shop or conterer>ce JeaJ.ng with the non-successful 
o til- i^.'H t . 

'-■ I"^'--cent indicated a fair or lesser 

•^■nr--.-. <>r kr.n.Uedr,.. cor.cerniny the six categories of handi- 
c>..|.:.u.u conuit.ons which may result in non-successful 
s Indents. 

3- Of the .SLX handicapping conditions, knowledge 
ot the .motionajly disturbed was rated most important. 
However, sixty-three percent, indicated a fair or lesser 
d.^giee of knowledge concerning the emotionally disturbed 
st:udont. Sixty-two percent ir.dicated a fair or lesser 
degree of knowledge about the physically handicapped, 
sevent.y-onc Percent had a fair knowledge of the educable 
mentally rotara :d, while eighty percent indicated a fair or 
lessor degree of knowledge about both deaf or blind students. 

4. Sixty percent or more of the respondents indi- 
cated a fair or lesser deqree of knowledge concerning 
twenty-t:.wo >,f the twenty-five stated competencies. Twenty 
percent or more indicated possessing no knowledge relative 
to thirteen of the twenty-five competencies listed. 
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5. Twont.y-tW(i of the twenty-five competencies were 
rated by fortv-rjvo porcenl: or more of the respondents as 
being imporcant: ror vocational teachers working with non- 
successful st.udcMU.s. Eighteen of the listed competencies 
were valued very important by forty-five percent or more 
oL the ro3p'.,n.'i,.i,i s , 'i'he two competencies rated most 
important by tho lar.iest number of respondents were: how 
to teach non-re.idcis and approaches to teaching the handi- 
caf>:/od . 

6. SovGnl.:.:...n oi; the tv/enty State's vocational 
centers and or.h.-, vocational programs represented in the 
survey offer occupational prep .ration to non-successful 
students within hho :nainstrc.am of their vocational, ication 
program. 

7. Sixtooii of the twenty State's vocational centers 
and other vocational (.rograms provide occupational prepara- ' 
tion to non-sacce.ssrul students identified as disadvantaged. 
Fourteen oL the State's vocational centers represented 
included the oducablo nuintally retarded in their program. 

B. Ton of the State's vocational centers and other 
vocational programs -.rovido vocational education to the non- 
successful student ,r. tho areas of business education and 
trades and industry. Nme centers provide home economics 
instruction to non-success fu J students. 

9. Fifty-eight !;ercont preferred that the vocational 
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t:edicher be prepared with competencies to work with non- 
successful students rather t'han having the special educator 
be prepared to teach vocational subjects, Eiyhteen percent 
favored a pre-service r:roqram to prepare a person with 
C'-.mpo tencies f ulf illinq dual qual if ications , 

10. Soventy-five percent of the respondents indi- 
e/it.ed the need for in-service preparation of vocational 
horiclicrs/admi fiis ti tors with competencies to work with non- 
..;iK.:c(.^ss f ui students. Forty percent preferred pre-service 
preparation Lo provide more qualified teachers in this area. 

11. NineLy-two percent indicated the need for a 
[xracticum experience for vocational teachers dealing with 
handicapped students and programs. Sixty-four percent 
maintained such as experience should be required rather than 
tilec ti ve . 

12. Areas of competency which respondents con- 
sidered should be part of vocational education teacher/ 
a.-.iministra tor preparation for dealing with non-successful 
students included: 

Iden ti f J cation and evaluation or tudents 
wi th special needs . 

Knowledge concerning the nature and needs 
of no n -success fnl stu dents. 

Methods and materials used in teaching the 
non-success ful student in Lhe regular 
voca tiona 1 education program. 

Teacher-in- training experience wi th npn- 
successful students . 
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13. The results of this study indicate that over 
seventy-five percent of the responding vocational teachers 
and administrators in vocational education programs in New 
Hampshire are of the opinion that they are not adequately 
i>rc-pc,r..ci to r.rnvidr. vocational education to non-successful 
-.•'-udont-r. ,ntMu ,;.hc mainstream of their vocational programs- 
^.-^veUDprneriL _of_Cur^ri^^^^^^ 

After having established those competencies which 
are considered important to be included in vocational 
teacher preparation, a curriculum content model and course 
overview outline were developed based on those stated com- 
potencies. The curriculum course content included: 

"Identification and Evaluation of the 
Non-Success fnl Student . " 

"i"::-.sues Today in Special-Vocational 
Education." 

"Vocational Course Plajininq for the 
Non-Successful Student." 

"Clinical Teaching Experience." 

"Co: epts in Vocational Education for 
Students with Special Needs. " 

The course entitled "Concepts in Vocational Educa- 
tion for Students with Special Needs" consisted of an out- 
line of unit topics dealing with special problems encountered 
m teachir;j <.ne non-successful student. 
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Conclusion 
Objec tiv es of S t u dy 

1- Perform research for the purpose of: 



a . 



Deterniinincj the current status of occupa- 
tional teacher education programs to 
inr>tr!jct non~successf ul students, 

i ■ . -uic Ti r:.i. ty inq and describing types and 

behavioraj characteristics of non-successful 
s t\idt'nt:s . 

c. Determining vocational teacher competencies 
roquirod by New Hampshire vocational educa- 
tion teachers/administrators to teach non- 
succ-';ssful students within the mainstream 
of vocational education programs, 

2. Vvopare a curriculum outline at the master's 
icvol to specialize in teaching and/or 
adniinustratinq vocational education to these 
studon ts. 

3. Prepare a course outline for an overview of the 
special, problems in teachina non-successful 

s tudf^nts . 

Cone ].us ions 

In view of the findings of this study, these con- 
clusions wore made m achieving the project objectives: 

Obieetive J -a : A review of the literature indicated 
there are a tew innovative teacher preparation 
programs or program models for curriculum develop- 
ment aimed ar preparir j vocational teachers with 
the competencies needed to provide education to all 
students, especially the non-successful (handicapped 
and d i s a d v a n t a g c d ) student. 
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Objective,- i-i,: A !iO]i-;5uccoi5sful sl-.udent has been 
idon':ii:i..,d .;B a o-j .-jr.n who by reason of some handi- 
cnr)ni!-,c, <:on.!it,ion is nut attaining success in the 
rcK.iukir vru-jMonal oducation program. Depending 

and evaluation of the handicap, 
tiu.: ..-ducal It. n.iJ pr, ascription must be modified to 
provid(. for the particular needs and behavioral 
char,;c( vr.! ;; !: i r:i at non-successful students. 
Ol'joc! IV. i-c: A summary of the information 
(^bt:.-;ii M, ..! from I: he n.-ed.s assessment survoy of voca- 
ti'Mi,-,] o,,iiK:-it [on t.^achers and admi ni s tra tr^rs 
throuMhout: i secondary vocational programs m Now 
Ifurnj,. ;;:. i i ; ; (_,,,) . 

ir. a significant number of the 
• M (. na 1 L<achorH and administrators who are 
not -i-i'.-iiu.it oly proi'jarod to provide effective 

I = i ...-ducat- ion to non-succossf ul students 
' f'-g'iJar vocational education 
!■'■■' TJ..- results of this study indicated 

Lh<i!. .-J ivf.v-.six percent of the respondents had 
not tak..-n one course and forty-nine percent had 
n.-d al. l...u!<:.-.-d one workshop or conference dealing 
w i t h n o n - : ,■ ' u: c o ;j s f u 1 students. 

{!-r--2.) Thr-ro is a significant difference between 
v.nc...f Lonal teachers' and administrators' degree 
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of knowledge concerning handicapped students 
and the number of programs attempting to provide 
vocational education to non-successful students 
within the regular vocational education program, 
---■-.iio of the study indicate that disadvantaged 
students are inainstreamcd into the vocational 
education proyuam of sixteen of twenty New 
flampshire vocational schools responding. In 
addition, fourteen of the programs provide voca- 
tional education to educable mentally retarded 
students. However, seventy-one percent of those 
responding indicated a fair or lesser degree of 
knowledge concerning EMR students. 
(l-c-3) A significant number of vocational 
teachers and administrators possess only a fair 
degree of knowledge of those competencies rated 
as important to be attained in order to provide 
effective vocational education to non-successful 
students. 

(l-c-4) A significant number of respondents stated 
that the specific competencies listed should be 
included in vocational teacher preparation if 
non-successful students are to be profitably 
included in the regular vocational education 
program. 
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Obiectlvo 2: iiaso.i on fche needs assessment of New 
Hampshire vocational teachors/administrators there 
is need for developing a curriculum outline at the 
masLers' degree level to prepare teachers/administra- 
J-.c.f.s to provide vocational education to non- 
•successful students. Using the list of required 
■'-onipetcncies and the assessment of New Hampshire's 
vocational teachers' and administrators' degree of 
comr.otency, the curriculum content and survey course 
outline model was developed. 

Obiective 3: The curriculum content and course 
overview outline was validated by the Advisory 
Committee, as well as a third party evaluator. it 
wa5-: d.-.tornined that the curriculum course model 
attained the obicctives of the pro.iect in that it 
provided a viable delivery system to effect change 
in vocational teacher education programs. 

Recommendations 
'n '^-i-' v/ of the findings of this study, the following 
Ida t ions are hoi.na made. There is a need to: 
1. Implement the overview course outlined in this 
■ resoarch as part of the required preparation 
for all prospective vocational education 
t e a f J h f- r s / a d m i n i s t r a t o r s . 
2. Establish a curriculum evaluation committee to 
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'-I'.^i i r,.: uiot iif.-i.s .,r,d procedures to oporationalize 
fly 'I'Vil cornpetc-ncv -based pre-service voca- 
; i-.-.'riai- spccicil needs toacher preparation 

!■)(:( :;,in- . 

-'• • J --f ! ■'■■'■ •nt 'a curr iculiirii model for 
' ■■•i ^ ! ■ !'^..,(;c<:i Lauri.-a t' :■ and niaster degree levels 
•>ifGr: tcachors-in-f.raininy additional 
'•■^ ■ncii's to adequately serve the special 
n-:-cd.s Mi u(:enfcs. The special needs program 
v-.'.],: -jvido dual certification in vocational 

tion and special, education and provide non- 
:?iirf.:..s,, ;. secondary students the specialized 
M:; necessary for effective occupational 
.T. f ar ,!. ir,n . Reconimonded courses to be included 
in .sru-'cial noods program concentration are: 
• " • * f iciJtion and Evaluation of the Non- 

^ ■'■ teachers-in-training will gain a 

kMo-.v J (•.■;>,■,.. o;- : ho characteristics and problems of 
non-:.;,.:c ; ul students found in the mainstream of 
vocMi- 1 f ,iu-i.l ••>:u'Mti<in programs. They will learn 
about lu.r.di o-it.(.i;,'.; cond i f.ioni- which may cause lack 

-.hioablr: mentally retarded, emotionally 
ai:-;l,uri, b I inri , orthopedical ly handicapped, deaf, 
or I li i.i'-an f ^iqi- J,. ] . 
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Compefcencv 2: The teachers-in- training will gain 
a basic working knowledge about one' of the handi- 
-capping conditions (their choice). 

Compotoncy 3: The teachers-in- training will acquire 
■^'■V to p.-Tforni basic occupational evaluation 
Lechni.iues us.:,-.i with non-successful students. 
G. Ill: "I.ssues Today in Special-Vocational Educdtion" 
Coiupotoncy I: The teachers-in- training will acquire 
the knowJodqc of current issues in providing 
occipational preparation to special education 
students. Thoy will gain an awareness of present 
goals and programs as well as innovative trends and 
future goals for preparing the non-successful 
student for the •.-■or Id of work. 

..J.yj "Vocation,,.! Course Planning for the Won- 

buccec;sful Sturiont after having Selected an 
Inst.ructiona 1. Area" 

Competency 1: The teachers-in-training will select 
and develop three demonstration lessons to teach 
student competencies to be acquired in one instruc- 
tiona.] area. The lessons will consist of occupa- 
tional ol.viectives to be attained through laboratory 
activity, r.^latr.d academic instruction, and remedia- 
tion technii.rni -s . 

Competency 2: The teachers-in- training will develop 
one learning activities package to be used by a 
non-succo.ss f- u 1 .s tuden h . 
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Course_V: "Clinical-Teaching Experience" 

Competency 1: The teachers-in-training will 
demonstrate the ability to teach/administer occupa- 
tional preparation programs for students with special 
needs through supervised experience in a secondary 
vocational program which includes the non-successful 
student in the mainstream of the schools program. 
They will develop an individualized program to meet 
various student needs while selecting and developing 
methods, mahorials, and media to meet their objec- 
tives. 

Competency 2: The teachers-in-training will be able 
to identify and utilize available resources of 
services and personnel. 

4. Design, implement, and coordinate state-wide 
seminar/workshops to provide in-service staff 
development to improve non-successful students' 
participation in vocational education programs. 
The content of these workshops should develop 
more than an awareness to vocational teachers 
and administrators of the special problems 
encountered in teaching non-successful students. 
These workshops. would include an entire school 
facility involving all persons who may influence 
the educational environment of that particular 
school. 
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5. Develop and distribute instructional materials 
and audio-visual media that has been proved 
successful in teaching students with special 
needs . 

6. Perform further research in such areas as 
developing: 

a. A delivery system for implementing research. 

b. An instructional materials availability 
catalog to promote greater student success. 

c. A process to facilitate the required 
modification of vocational programs for 
non-successful students based on the total 
program evaluation of the educational 
process. 

7. Perform further research to determine what 

specific competencies are needed by administra- 
tors of vocational programs in which non- 
successful students are included. Although 
such a research effort was beyond the scope of 
this project, specific administrator competencies 

were uncovered in the review of literature. 

Even though they were not validated through 

the survey instrument they are presented here 

for the reader's consideration. 
Administrator/Teacher will: 

1. Keep the community involved in this program, 
at both the planning and implementing stages. 

2. Keep the curriculum adapted to the individual 
needs of the students, placing emphasis on 
usage and application. 
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3. Become involved in developing curriculum, 
subject matter, instructional materials, and 
audio-visual aids for the vocational programs 
for special needs. ^ 

4. Assist teachers in securing special training to 
improve their ability to work with special needs 
students. This may be accomplished by encourag- 
ing special competency training in researching, 
developing, organizing, and financially support- 
ing in-service programs. 

Be able to earn the respect and confidence of 
the special needs students. 

Be able to analyze and apply appropriate 
philosophies in program implementation and to 

^^"^ effectiveness of instruction pro- 
vided for special needs students. 

fL^^"^f 5° develop strategies for working toward 
nrShfoi''^°"- social, cultural, and economic 
problems facing the handicapped or disadvantaged 
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6. 
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l-ducati.on, and Welfare, 19(i7), p. 33. 
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Department 
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PERS QNAI, DATA 

^^"^^ School 

Check position 

Teacher ^Guidance 

^Administration Other 

(Please explain) ' 

Circle appropriate status 

1 . Educational Level 

Secondary Level 

Bachelors Degree . ' b 

Bachelors Degree plus'hours! c 

Masters Degree " ' ' 'd 

Masters Degree plus hours e 

2. Formal course work in education of the 
non-successful student 

none 

three credits b 

six credits c 

nine credits ."-!."!.'.*!.'" ' "d 

over nine credits e 

3. Number of workshops or conferences attended 
dealing with the non-successful student 



Special Ed. 



Voc. Ed. 

Subject area 
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Indicate the number of years experience 
as teacher and/or teacher/administrator 

one a 

two * ' ' ' *u 

three ^ 

four or more, , 'd 



Exp. la. in your 
students. V 

----- — leap. 



r cxpnrionco working with handicapped 
IMeaso include years and types of handi< 
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PART I 

Listed below are several areas of information Which are 
related to vocational teaching and handicapped students. 
Read each item and circle the number you think indicates 
your -Degree of Knowledge" or competency in each grea rela- 
tive to your teaching and/or administering of programs. 
After indicating your "Degree Knowledge" in the appro- 
priate place, rate each item on its "Degree of Importance" 
to a teacher and/or adnunistrator of vocational programs 
for handicapped students. 

Rate your "Degree of Knowledge" along the following continuum. 

° 1 2 3 4 5 

None Poor Fair Good Very Good Excellent 

Rate each item's degree of importance according to the 
following scale. 

not important ni important I very important VI 

1. Physcial characteristics of: Degree of Degree of 

j5i}gwled5e___ Importance 

a. Educable Mentally 

b. Se\Tf?f::::::::::-: I I I I \ \ l\ ' 

c. Physically Handicapped... 0 1 2 3 4 5 ni ^ 

d. Disadvantaged 0 1 2 3 4 5 ni I VI 

f. Emotionally Disturbed.... 0 1 2 3 4 5 JJi j ^l 

2. Understanding special problems 
concerning handicapped and 

disadvantaged 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

3. Employment possibilities 

for handicapped 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I Vl 

'J. effective methods of com- 
munication with handicapped.. 012345 ni I Vl 
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Degree of Degree of 

Knowledge I mportance 

5 . Methods of communication 

''^^^ ^^^f 0 1 2 3 4 5 NX I VI 

6. Approaches to teaching 

the handicapped 012345 Nlivi 

7- Personal, social, academic 
compo t e n c i c: s of the 

handicapped 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

8. Psychological barriers to 

the handicapped 0 1 2 3 4 5 NX I VI 

^. Cultural and socioloqical 

influences on the handicapped 012345 NX I VX 

iMethods and techniques of 

counseling the handicapped... 012345 nIXVX 
Individualized instruction... 012345 ni I VI 

. Entry and exit level skills 

in developing career ladders. 012345 NX I VI 

. Instructional ocguencing of 
occupational skills based on 
job (occupations) task, ' 

^"^^^2^-2 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

Mainstream education for 

handicapped students 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

Factors contributing to lov; 

academic achievement 012345 ni I VI 

How to teach non-readers 0 1 2 3 1 5 NI I VI 

Methods and techniques of 
motivating handicapped 

^^^<^ents 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

Classroom management proce- 
dures for handicapped 

students, 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

Establishing appropriate 
learning situations for the 

handicapped 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 
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20 

21 

22. 

23. 
24. 



Degree of Degree of 

Knowledge Importance 

Use of audio-visual aids 

in teaching the handicapped.. 012345 nI I vi 

Preparing audio-visual media 
to aid in teaching the 

handicapped 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

State regulations, proce- 
dures, and funds available 
for the education of the 

handicapped 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

Locating and utilizing 
research and supplementary 

■naterials for the handicapped 012345 NIIVI 

Special support services and 
reassurance personnel within 

your district 0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

Resources available to the 

0 1 2 3 4 5 NI I VI 

PART 11^ 

What are the total number of students in your school's 
vocational program? 

^- 0-25 b. 26-50 c. 51-75 d. 76-100 

over 100 how many 

What areas are offered in your school vocational 
education program? 

^- Trades and Industry d, ^Agriculture 

^- Distributive Education e. Health Occupations 

Homo Economics f. 'Business Education 

Do you have special education programs offered? 
Yes No 

What is the number of handicapped or disadvantaged 
students in your school's special education program? 

0-5 b, 6-15 c. 16^25 d. 26-50 

e. over 50 
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'* s?u<^<.nL^^K °^ handicapped and disadvantaged 

programs? --cluae^ in school's vocatioLT 

>■ ^-^5 c. 16-25 d. 26-50 

1^ over 50, how many 

. What method of instruction of vocational education 

P^ogra.s are provided to the handicapped or disadvantaged 
Cpocial Vocational Program (Self-contained) 

"-■■--proirr (^egu^;:r"ci^s%^r^^ °^ 

^^si^ in the 

i'' mV',c^ ^' Educable mentally retarded 

r otlu^ ^- Disadvantaged 

Tc\ZltLl;/ai"' Oducation program include 

h' lr4r'^,^f Industry d. ^.Agriculture 

.^-o o^icf-^"^"" -.^.^ealth occupation 
^- Business Education 

^ • NO]iO ^ ^ 

h ■ T„ ^ . . ^- Graduate 

"o"-worT:.%r~ ^—-^ergraauate 

^- Pre -service 

neodedr'^"-''""'' ^^f^''''' preparation do you feel is 

In-sGrvicG 

Pre-scrvicG 

^' Other (c^poci fy ) 
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What do you feel is needed for in-service preparation? 

^- continuing education 

^- released time for workshops 

qeneral education concerning hcjndicapped and 

disadvantaged students 
._. special skill or techniques used in teaching a 
particular handicap 

preparation in resource materials to teach 

handicapped 

_ participation of vocational directors and 
.Kinun.i^^t raters to learn the nature and needs 
Of. handicapped and disadvantaged person 
please list others 



c. 
d. 
e. 



When do you feel student teacher experience with 
handicapped persons and programs should be offered? 

in .sophomor-.' year 

in junior yoai 

• in senior year 

d. other 

aLlr'i,^"^'^ practicum experience, such as initial or 
.sSCld >,rS«"Jadr '^^"'"^"PP'^'^ programs 
^'^s No Other 

as an elective b. required 

If so when? 

fr-- Froshinan year e. Junior year 

Sophomore year f. .Lirsenior year 



g- other 



What information do you feel should be included in 
course work preparation? 
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hJnSic^p^'-i^^^i^^^ -ith 

s^bjects-^-— ~— '° ^^'^"'^h vocational 

._Pre-sorvice preparation of person vyith dual 

fulfilling dial 
LPrtification requirements. 
Others, please describe. 



a 



c . 



Su;';;?L,n"?roorfL\o hTuI"""".^" '° ""'^^ vocational 
pro.jrams to handicapped students? 

--.-'-^^equately ^ot adequately 

-•.portent for vocational teachers'ana ^othat degree? 
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APPENDIX B 

CHECKLIST OF TCACflER COMPETENCIES COMPILED 
liY HULL AND HALLORAN , 19 74 
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DIVERSIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS 
TEACHER 
COMPETENCIES 
CHECKLIST 

1974 
by 

Mark Hull 
William Halloran 

leased on the research of: 

Dr. Donn Brolin, Stout State University, Michigan 

Dr. J. Russell Kruppa, Trenton State College, New Jersey 

Dr. Barbara Bateman, Oregon 

Dr. Cotroll, Ohio State University Center for 
Occupational Education 
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DESIGNING INSTRUCTION: 

The teacher will: 

1. Identify the role and function of advisory 

committees. 

2. Establish the criteria for selecting a D.O. 

advisory committee member. 

- ^' co^itte^^"'^^ ^° considered by a D.O. advisory 

- - Co^iPlete a job analysis of two occupations appro- 

priate for EMR pupils to enter. Use the D.O. job 
analysis format. ■' 

5. Observe a prescribed job station and complete a 

L-ask analysis of the skills and related informa- 
tion needed for the job. 

^"^h''''''''^v,^''^''''^ °^ ^" occupational aptitude test 

such as the General Aptitude Test Battery in terms 
Of. designing classroom instruction. 

7. Interpret scores of an occupational interest 

survey such as the Ohio Vocational Interest 

Survey m terms of designing classroom instruction. 

8. Describe how to incorporate occupational standards 

of performance into a pre-vocational curriculum. 

9. Identify personal, social and academic competencies 

required for the successful performance of^a jSb 
that IS suitable for D.O. students. 

Construct an instructional sequence of skills 
based on a task analysis. 

Write the educational goals for a Diversified 
Occupations pre-vocational curriculum. 

Write terminal performance objectives in three 
domains: cognitive, psychomotor, and affective. 

13. For any given terminal objective, list and sequence 
all the neces.sary sub-tasks which, when the student 
has mastered them, will enable him to perforin the 
objective. ^ 



10, 
II. 
12. 
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14. Write a lesson plan that identifies specific 
outcomes, designates methods and media, and 
provides for evaluation,. 

15. Given a description of a desired pupil behavior, 
write an analysis for that behavior. 



16 



Describe how to coordinate instructional objectives 
with other teachers in a D.O. program. J^^^^''^^ 



] . 

2. 
3. 

4. 

maniier . 

5. 

6 



IRKCT PURPOSEFUL INSTRUCTION: 
Tlio teacher v/ill: 

Form instructional groups based on pre-test 
ap-Gossments of students. 

Demonstrate "attention getting" skills. 

Praise certain appropriate behaviors; ignore 
certain inappropriate behaviors. 

Present information in a clear, direct, accurate 
ma m ior . 

solicit student feedback on information presented. 

[Jso a variety of questioning techniques - 
1. recall 
. 2. synthesis 

3. application of principle 

4. judgment 

v. Respond to incorrect responses. 
8. Respond to correct responses - 

Describe methods of reinforcing pupil behavior. 
tll/ti^nl~^ techniques to change and main- 

^or°re^'^t respons^^sr''^' ^'^^ ^^^'^^"^^ 

12. Analyze classroom interaction using Transaction 
matrix and/or Flanders Interaction Analysis 
matrix. 

143 
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13. Implement a token economy system for classroom 
management. 

Present information using: 

14 . Demonstrations 

15. Exhibits 



lo. Video tape 

17. Cassette recorder 

18. 35 mm slides 

19. Motion pictures 

^ 20. Siriqle concept films (film loops) 

^ 21. Programmed materials 

. 22. Chalkboard, flannel board, flip chart 

23. Lecture 

24. Role playing 

25. .Simulations. 

26. Adapt follow-up activities from a group presenta- 

wit?in'\\' '"'^ """^^^^ indivilual'^sSls 

within the group. 

27. Modify verbal presentations according to lanquaae 
comprehension ability of students. -^^nguage 

Describe specific action for resolution of 
Icarninq/behavior problems. 

groups'''' '^^^"^'^'^^^ relating to individuals in 

State alternatives to making stereotyped demands 
on students exhibiting inappropriate behavior? 

Apply non-verbal techniques (gestures, facial 
expressions, silence, etc. ) to enhance communica- 



28, 



29 



30 



31 
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32. Use humor to achieve relaxed classroom 
atmosphere . 



33. 



34 



Accept and/or clarify pupil statements in a 
positive or neutral fashion. 

Record student behavior while instructing. 

^-rive classroom rules in a democratic fashion 
and maintain them. 



d!-vl:i.,oping instructional materials 

Tho teacher will: 

- y^-""'^ of. Vermont's two New England Instruc- 

r'^Tt r of Sr'^T' """^K^'^ satellites: Trinity Media 
Center or St. Joseph's Media Center to obtain 
their acquisition list. 

2. Name "n" commercial materials one might employ to 

attain specified instructional objective. 

— ^^y*^" ^ specific instructional objective, and 

relevant entering pupil behaviors, develop appro- 
priate learning materials. 

4. Develop a unit of instruction using a multi- 
sensory activities checklist. Include reading 
and math experiences, oral and written expression, 
art expression, field trips, demonstrations, 
listening and hands-on experiences. 

5. Develop alternative modes of presentation for 
repetition of content. 

6. Doscribc remedial techniques that will reinforce 

lesson content for students who need additional 
ne ip . 

7. Modify and/or construct materials appropriate to 

specific objectives, and evaluate the effective- 
ness of material. 

usro°^the^^'"'''^''°"^^ "'''^^^^^Is which require the 
8- Spirit duplicator,^ 
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9. Mimeograph machine 
10 - Photocopier 



11. Ektagraphic camera set 



12. Tape recorder 

^-3. Video tape recorder 

_ 14. Orator or primary typewriter 

15 . Lanquacje master 

16 . 3'j rnin projector 

17. Film strip project 
18. Opaque projector 

10. Overhead projector 

20. 16 mm motion pictures 

21. Filmloop projector 

22. Video tape projector 

23. Cassette recorder 

24. Language master 

25. Bulletin board 

26. Exhibit 

27 . Models . 

_ 28. Devise a filing system for instructional materials, 

_ 29. Describe a system for evaluating instructional 
materials . 

_ 30. Set-up a study carrel for individualized instruc- 
tion . 
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EVALUATING INSTRUCTION 

The teacher will : 



1. State educational goals so thai- i-ho-ir- =4-4- - 

is measnrahlP ^-u their attainment 

measurable, and then measure their attainment 

^ri^^oria?^'' '^'^ Performance by the following 



. . 3. Accura<-y--orror counts 

discrimination (proper tools and equipment 
. E r n omy of effort 
. Timing (simultaneous operations) 

■'• iMUonsiLy (Strokes, turn, pressure) 

criJer^a: Projects by the following 

5. Appropriateness of materials 

10. Workmanship 

11. Correspondence to plans 
Accuracy of measurements, angles, etc. 



12 

13. Finish 

I'^orm instructional groups based on pre-tests. 
Construct pro- and post-tests for a lesson. 
Modify a lesson based on information from a pre- 

twoTf-r^'^ behavior change utilizing at least 
two different systems. ^ xeasr 

Evaluate specified recording systems. 



14 
1 5 
16 

17. 

18. 
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19. 



20 



22 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 



Cons t-i act a performance test. 



21. CoP-.,ti-act a written test utilizing: 
a) drawings, diagrams 
true, false 

c) multiple choice 

d) matching items 



29. 
30 
31 . 



Develop a work sample test. 
. Make an evaluation using anecdotal records. 

r::vajuato classroom with time qamoi i y.^ r- ^ 
transactional analysis foJmat!^ ^ Recorder and 

Record and evaluate your classroom behavior 
according to the following criteria: 

a) number of positive reinforcing statements 

b number of negative statements 

c . of time engaged in question asking 

d . of time m information givinc, 

f ' of l^"^^ housekeeping, or disciplining 

f . of time listening to students ^ 

g) ^ of txme giving corrective or positive feedback. 

Administer a vocational interest survey. 

Administer a vocational aptitude test. - 

^^tlons]'""' -intaini.g student 
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7. 



PROVIDING STUDENT GUIDANCE: 
The teacher will: 

1. Present information to students on occupational 

opportunities; include all occupational clusters 
offered m diversified occupations labs. 

students!" tests and inventories to 

^^f"^'^^^ ^'^tfi student and his parents regardinq the 

student's educational development. ^^^^^^"9 ^he 

4. conduct a conference for counseling a student. 

--- ^'-^'^^^^90 two-way communication during a con- 

ference with a student. 

Conduct group counseling sessions. 

Arrange with the guidance or vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor for administration and interpreta- 
tion or personality, aptitude and interest tests 
for specific students. ^^esus 

Refer students to private and public personnel 
Ho^'''^^ f °^^"P^tional and educational informa- 
agenciosO^ charges made by private employment 

Arrange for local office of the State Employment 
Security or Vocational Rehabilitation and to 
interpret the General Aptitude Test Battery. 

V7rite letters of recommendation for students. 

As:^ist- students in preparing for interview with 
potential employers. 

Assist students in securing and in filling out 
applications for jobs, manpower training programs, 
or evening school. iH-^uyj. dmt) , 

Assist students with their problems by workina 
cooperatively with agencies such as the health 
and welfare services, vocational rehabilitation, 
and mental health department. 

14. Analyse student's cumulative records. 



10 
11. 

12. 
13. 
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15. Assist students in developing good study habits, 

16. Recognize potential problems of students. 

17. Assist students in determining ways to best 

describe their salable skills. 

spoc'LlS?:?'^ '° ^^'"^"^^ counselor and other 

abSia't's^udenS! ^"^"^^^ ^'^^ performance data 
Maintain anecdotal records on students. 
Encourage students to discuss career aspirations 
Conduct 2 home visits per academic year. 



IS. 

1'.) . 

20. 
21. 
22. 
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CONDUCTING RESEARCH: 

The teacher will: 

1. Critically evaluate research in terms of: 

a) clarity in stating the problem 

b) design 

c) da.ta analysis 

setiing''°" Potential in the instructional 

2. Formulate and conduct an evaluative research 

project with respect to an instructional problem. 

^* Wropriateness of resources: 

(e g "ER^c'Var'f ; journals, etc.), secondary 
n^C^hAif 'i f catalogs, educational and 
psychological indexes) and people for solvina 
educational problems. P e ror solving 

= primary, secondary, and people to 

solve information retrieval problems. 

— '* EMR's; resources related to teaching 

6. state essential provisions made for the education 

loca^'^sta^^' °^ f ^ handicapped under existing 
local, state, and federal law. 
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^' ^^fi'^'^i?^^^ experimental and other data- 
collecting research activities. 

8. Apply for a mini-grant or exemplary funds to 
..arry out a research project. 



MANAGING THE CLASSROOM: 

The tudchur will : 

- - yZf^^"" ^ °^ supplies needed for the academic 

2. Submit supply list to Consultant, Special Education 

and Pupil Personnel Services. r,aucation 

I.Jontify new tools and equipment needed in a 
vocational course for the academic year. 



3. 



10 
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Prepare a capital outlay budget proposal, in 
accordance with local vocational center ^oUcy 
for now equipment needed in a vocational course. 

sinnlt"."''^"^'"^ ""'^^^^ proposal for consumable 
Hiw^i r- ^^nd materials needed in a 

aivc-rsifi-d occupations program area. 

Prepare i^urchase orders for approved vocational 
equipment and supplies. ^J-^ncii 

sunoL'es an'd acquiring the consumable 

supplies and materials needed in a Diversified 
Occupations program. 

Recommend reference books and periodicals related 
to vocational education for the handicapped tha? 
should be added to your personal schoo/ltbrar J. 

Maintain an inventory of vocational tools, 
supplies, and equipment assigned to the laboratory. 

Submit inventory to Vocational Director for 
approval. 

Establish a system for repairing and servicing 
laboratSry^'^"''^"''^"^ ^ Diversified Occupations 

I5i 
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12. Arrange for the storage and security of 
laboratory supplies and equipment. 



13 



14 



Forrr.u late with students acceptable standards of 
bohayior in Diversified Occupations classrooms 
and laboratories. 

Uphold acceptable standards of student behavior 
in Diversified Occupations classrooms and 
I abora f orics . 

15. Describe your plan to control outbursts of 
Liyntmy and aggressive behavior using specified 
behavior modification techniques. 

16. Devise and implement student' "check out" proce- 
dures for tools, supplies, and equipment used in 
the vocational laboratory (simulate procedures 
used in local job stations). 

Present proof that you have scheduled laboratory 
o<juipment for maximum utilization by students. 

nircct s.udents in a r;ystem for cleaning and 
maintaining • :--o Di , :rs:fied Occupations laboratory. 

19. Arranq,.. I..;,-. vo-utional laboratory to 
bir.'iulu e oc-.u:,.ational environment. 

20. Arrange labor.,::. ry v. ork areas and storage space 
f.o •:acii:f ,tr stu-l-nt work performance. 

21. Provide approved safotv apparel and devices for 
vocational si.'^'u,r,',s assigned to hazardous equipment. 

22. Establish a procedure for attending first aid 
needs of Div.,^rsifiod Occupations students. 

P5;fabl,sh a policy with AVC director for use of 
the physical facilities by outside groups and 
otner ;;chooI personnel. 



17. 



18. 



23, 



24 



25. 



Supply administrators with data for progress 
reports required by the State Department of 
Lducation . 

Devise a system for maintaining occupational 
information and opportunity data for use by 
Diver.^ified Occupations students 
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26. Maintain a record of safety instruction presented 
in complxance with safety laws and regulations 

27. Maintain a record of individual work hours, wages 
and work progression of on-the-job training. ^' 



rOMMrTMENT TO POlfCATIONAL PROFESSION: 
I'ciL- tca'chcr will: 



1 



2. 



sbn'!°^nd^^^'f"''f ""''^ organizations through member- 
si. it; and attendance at meetings. 

Participate in non-instructional school duties 
p-.^;' ^^f^terxa, homeroom, bus duty, chaperoning, 

Maintain professional certification through 
enroll, na in graduate, extension, and in-Iervice 
education programs. ^ej:vice 

Expand educational background and leadership 
potential by achieving advanced degrees. 

Acriuirc now occupational skills needed to keen 
pace with technoloyical advancement in his 
teaching field. 



MAINTAINING COMMUNITY RL:J,ATT0NS: 
The teacher v;i 11 ; 

orthc'^ch^ooi^.n!; ^° familiarize members 

or tnc school and community with activities of the 
Diversified Occupations program. 

2. Speak to school and corimunity groups on the 

Divorsjficd Occupations program. 

Obtain informal feedback on the Diversified 

uSs^Tn ^h' ^".^'^^"^ contacts with individ- 

uals m the school and community. 

Obtain information from parents relative to their 
expectations of the Diversified Occupations 
program. 



3. 
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Consult advisory committee to obtain information 
concerning their expectations of the Diversified 
Occupations program. ^-^^±^0. 

Maintain liaison with union officials and 
employers. 
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Robert C. Andrews 
Associate Professor 
Student Teacher Coordinator 
Industrial Education Dept. 
Kaene State College 
Keene, N.H. 03431 

Dr. Richard Barker 

N.H. State Dept. of Education 

Dept. of Professional staff Dev. 

105 Loudon Road 
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Mr. John Bean, Jr. Consultant 

Special Services 

Div. of Voc-Tech Education 

105 Loudon Road 

Concord, N.H. 03301 

Mr. Guclfo Bertolini, Director 
Vocational Education 
Koene High School 
Keene, N.H. 03431 

Maurey Collins 
Special Education Teacher 
Keene High School 
Keene, N.H. 03431 



Dr. Arthur Ellum, Consultant 
Special Education Section 
Div. of Voc. Rehabilitation 
105 Loudon Road 
Concord, N.H. 03301 

Dr. William Hulle, Coordinator 
Occupational Education 
Industrial Education Dept. 
Keene State College 
Keene, N.H. 03431 

Ellen Marnone 

Special Services Consultant 
Milford High School 
Milford, N.H. 03055 

Irving Shaunessey 
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Dr. Clyde Shepherd 
Associate Professor 
Special Education Dept. 
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Dr. Robert ^. Wenig, Chairman 
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keene state college 

keene, new hampshtre 03431 603-352-1909 




January 22, 1975 

Colleague: 

education'be providel'to "ndK^^^ld^'TH -^'^'^ '"^"'^^^^'^ ^^^^ vocational 

However, handicapped students stni^rf ^ k ""^"'"'^ ^^^^^ ^f^^^- 

tional education programs ?wf;iisible"°.. "V"°"''''' ^''^ ^'^^^"^^^ 
propriate vocationai^education pro^iS and pflfc.' 'r't '"'"^ 
vocational education to handicap^ped^^a^^/ordil^a^nt^g^^^ ^° 

needef s^\L\^\Jo1gh'd\;e\:pL7"cu^ T'' .^^^'^^ '^'^^ ^ P-^^^-S this 
teachers to educate and tmin h^n.- ""^^,^^"1™ which will prepare vocational 
environment. 

fiiinaicapped students within the regular classroom 

^^2oJS!^^Zr^r,flZ ulT'^' H ^'T' '° Attitudes^ 
IHi^^Hfy-^^hiTk^^^^ Presently we are il^il^HTiiTo 

needed by vocational Lache" oJ LnS ^^"'^f ^PP^<^ ^"^^ ^hat competencies are 
the key element in the education oftn^^^ students. Because the teacher is 
icey element in the impro^er^J^o^ln^t^ttS c~^',e1.°^ ^ 

the voc:ii:n1l\^n:tr\"c^"rt^'':e^v:lK^ to determine from you what is needed by 

in the regular Progr^!"^We i-e relueJtingl^L^'tel t'^'r'^ non-successJul 
to assist in this study. requesting selected teachers and administrators 

^uesJfJgP^^^^^ 

vocational program - broad range of secondary programs including industrial 

arts,_job entry skills prograins, business fd^caUc 



Vocational teacher 
Handicapped students - 



elSSif^n^ industrial-/h"om-e"ec;;;;ici: d^r^rliu^tive 

ar^f t^'chl^J'" ^'^'^^^ ^-^"^-S in^-trial 

unless specified this will include disadvantaged deaf 
regarded handicapped, educable mentll ' 

stlZnf ' i'^"""'"^ <iisabled, emotionally disturbed, or 
students who may not possess an identifiable handicap 
but nevertheless exceriennp + + ^ ■ "'*"'^-^'-^P> 

educational progrSs traditional 
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Please complete th^ quostionnairci that your local director will give you 
a.-.! --.eturn it to your .lirector before January 31st. Each local director will 

nr''Rnl^?V°,?^-''''^ru"''''°""^'^''-'' "^"'"^ '° '^'^ ""^^^ °f Jof'n Bean or 
rol'l^^ ^h^^'^P'^"""' Industrial Education Department. Keene State 

Coll-^t?G, whichcvor xs more convenient. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Robert E. Uonig, 
Department Chairperson 

Douglas McCarthy, \ / 

Graduate Associate 
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Region 

Number Center Address 



3 White Mountain Regi 
6 Conway 

8 Laconia 

9 Wolfeboro 

10 Claremont 

11 Concord 

12 Somersworth 

13 Keene 

14 Contoocook Valley 

15 Manchester 

17 Salem 

18 Exeter 

19 Portsmouth 



al Littleton High School 

Littleton, New Hampshire 

Kennett High School 
Conway, New Hampshire 

Lebanon High School 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 

Laconia High School 
Laconia, New Hampshire 

Kingswood Regional High School 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 

Stevens High School 
Claremont, New Hampshire 

Superintendent's Office 
Concord, New Hampshire 

Somersworth High School 
Somersworth, New Hampshire 

Keene High School 
Keene, New Hampshire 

Con-Val Regional High School 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 

Manchester School Districts 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

Salem High School 
Salem, New Hampshire 

Exeter High School 
Exeter, New Hampshire 

Portsmouth Senior High School 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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Region 
Number 



Other Vocational 
Programs 



Sub Center Milford 

Merrimack Valley 
Fall Mountain 



Address 



Milford High School 
Milford, New Hampshire 

Penacook High School 
Merrimack, New Hampshire 

Langdon High School 
Alstead, New Hampshire 



Monadnock Regional Monadnock Regional High School 

Swanzey, New Hampshire 



Newport 

Pinkerton Academy 



Location Not 
Identified 



Newport High School 
Newport, New Hampshire 

Pinkerton Academy 
Derry, New Hampshire 
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